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The cards and letters just keep coming in — for John Watts’ popular CNS column: 
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John Watts, CNS columnist, goes 
through the over 2,000 letters he 
received after writing a column on 

V Sanemmmaeas. arthritis. “Mainly for Seniors” deals 

\ with the joys and the woes of senior 
citizens and is in easy-to-read question 
and answer form. Watts’ column is one 


big reason to join the growing family 
of 1,340 newspapers who subscribe to 
Copley News Service. To start Watts’ 
column, write, wire or call collect: 
P.O. Box 190, San Diego, California 
92112/Cable COPNEWS San Diego/ 
Phone 714-299-7000/ Telex 695041. 


Ridder newspapers are building beyond annual figures . . 


In Gary, Indiana, we helped 
East meet West... every August 


Each year ten championship teams of 13 to 15 year old baseball players come to Gary, 
Indiana,to play in the Senior Little League World Series. They come from China, Canada, 
Mexico, Europe, Puerto Rico and all over the United States. It all began six years ago, 
when the publisher of The Post-Tribune guaranteed the series. The paper held lunches, 
sponsored mailings and solicited tickets and donations. Two Post-Tribune executives 
served as president and treasurer to get the project off the ground. The Post-Tribune 
backed a loan to build light towers and purchase lights. 


All this was backed by what Little League national officials termed‘ ‘unprecedented publi- 


city support’ throughout the summer, and culminated in a large World Series special sec- 
tion at the time of the championship games. 


The Little League World Series six years later is a mature, highly successful operation. 
The Post-Tribune continues to give full editorial support. For thousands of people around 
the world, Gary, Indiana, means baseball hospitality with truly international friendship 
and competition. The Post-Tribune is proud to have been the lead-off batter. 


Ridder Publications inc. 


St. Paul, Minnesota San Jose, California Wichita, Kansas Long Beach, California 
Pioneer Press & Dispatch Mercury & News Eagle & Beacon Independent, Press-Telegram 
Duluth, Minnesota Gary, Indiana Pasadena, California 

News Tribune & Herald Post Tribune Star-News 
Aberdeen, South Dakota Boulder, Colorado Niles, Michigan New York, New York 
American News Daily Camera Star Journal of Commerce 
Grand Forks, North Dakota Seattle, Washington Walla Walla, Washington 
Herald Times * Union-Bulletin 


(Subsidiary of Seattle Times Company) 


*RPI ownership interest 65% of non-voting stock, 49.5% of voting stock in Seattle Times Company 


CATCH-lines 


By Lenora Williamson 
NEXT: A SPAGHETTI SHORTAGE?—For the Brussels 


dateline story bearing stunning news that the European Com- 
mon Market had banned export of Italian pasta from any of 
its nine-member nations because of a shortage of the real 
Italian spaghetti, ravioli and lasagna, the Boston Globe’s tasty 
head observed “Spaghetti export is pasta tense.” 


LAST PLACE—Philadelphia hasn’t had a victory parade 
for a sports team in some time, so when Frank Dolson, In- 
quirer sportswriter, was invited to fill in for Pat Bourque at 
the Oakland A’s World Series victory parade. he accepted. 
The owner of the 1929 Bentley in which Dolson was to ride, 
asked, “You wouldn’t mind being last in the parade, would 
you?” Dolson philosophically agreed, “Not at all. It would 
make me feel at home. I’m from Philadelphia.” 


BRINGING UP FATHER is a new book collection of George 
McManus’s Maggie and Jiggs saga, complete with flying roll- 
ing pins and hurling vases. The book, just published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, is a delicious cornucopia of the comic strip 
dating from 1916. A bio introduction by editor Herb Galewitz 
notes the late cartoonist began his newspaper career as a 
janitor/messenger boy at the St. Louis Republic after having 
been sent Kone from school for drawing in class. George 
worked his way up to staff artist (another bio mentions his 
being fashion editor) and sketched enough hangings and sui- 
cide victims to last a lifetime. George Ele moonlighted for 
Anheuser Busch in St. Louis, the job consisting of going around 
to saloons and ordering his employer’s product ina loud and 


clear voice. 
x oe x 


“WHY DON’T THEY LOOK AT THE PANDAS? They can 
see a little kid anytime,” complained 9-year-old Christopher 
Duncan to his father Hobert Duncan of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin during a three-week trip to China. “Not a red-haired 
American kid,” his father explained. An AP story by the ex- 
ecutive editor of the Star-Bulletin tells that having Christopher 
along made the trip more enjoyable and aided in establishing 
rapport with the Chinese. Christopher’s hair was toussled by 
the men and women kissed him, and some edged close to feel 
the material of his clothing. The boy’s health stayed better than 
that of his parents on the trip—the only mishap occurred when 
he downed a glass of Mao Tai, a fiery Chinese liquor, thinking 
the clear liquid was water. After losing his dinner in a dash to 
the bathroom, Christopher confessed, “ey wish I hadn’t drunk 
that glass of beer, too.” 


“GRAFFITI” the syndicated panel, observed the other day: 
ealif you don’t think money grows on trees—just price news- 


print.” 
eo oe OX 


SOY BEAN NEWS TO BE CONTINUED—Fire broke out 
in the pressroom of the Green Sheet, a shopper in Millvale, 
Pennsylvania, destroying ten tons of newsprint and causing 
heavy damage to the building which also houses Radio Station 
WNUF. Sara Lockard, broadcasting soy bean news at the time, 
says, “I just stopped talking about soy beans and put on a 
Jan Garber record and ran out. I don’t know what the listeners 
must have thought.” 


“WHAT IN THE HELL ARE YOU DOING here on a 
Sunday?” demanded a note shoved under the office door while 
Joyce Rossignol, editor of the Wethersfield (Conn.) Post was 
trying to do an afternoon’s work. The phone kept ringing 
and the post office’s door nearby kept rattling and at four 
Joyce gave up and went home but explained to readers in a 
subsequent piece: “If on Sunday and evenings I don’t an- 
swer your knockings on the door or your phone calls, please 
leave messages under the door. On Sundays I come here to 
hide out all alone... J love to talk—that’s my major problem. 
What I need is sometime, somewhere, when and where there is 
nobody to whom I can talk the week or the weekend away... .” 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 


31 Nov. 2—ANPA-AEJ ‘Education for Newspaper Journalists” 
Sheraton Inn, Reston, Va. f 

8—Hoosier State Press Association Newsroom Seminar. Atkinson Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

8-9—New Jersey Press Association, 118th Annual Convention, Molly Pitcher | 
Inn, Red Bank, New Jersey. 

4-16—API Circulation Managers Seminar. Columbia University. 

11-14Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla. i 

14-17—Sigma Delta Chi National Convention, Statler-Hilton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

15—Associated Press Managing Editors New Technology Day, Contempor. | 
ary Resort Hotel, Walt Disney World, Orlando, Fla. 

16-20—Associated Press Managing Editors Annual meeting, Contemporary | 
Resort Hotel, Walt Disney World, Orlando, Fla. | 

16-18—Picture Editing and Graphics for Visual Impact Seminar, New : 
Jersey Press Association, Rutgers University Continuing Education Cem) H 
ter, New Brunswick. 


25-December 7—API City Editors Seminar (for newspapers over 75,000 
circulation). Columbia University. 


seminar, 


Association Convention, Boca | 
y 
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DECEMBER i] 


4—Association of National Advertisers Media Workshop, Hotel Plaza, New 
York. | 


JANUARY 1974 


4-5—Virginia Press Association, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. | 


6-9—National Retail Merchants Association's 63rd annual convention, New | 
York Hilton, New York City. 


6-I18—API| Editorial Page Editors and Writers Seminar, Columbia Univer | 
sity, New York, N.Y. 


9-11—Newspaper Color Seminar, Graphic Arts Research Center, Rochestef | 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, N.Y. 


11-13—Arizona Newspaper Publishers Association, Hilton Inn, Tucson. 


14-16—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Sheraton 
Boston, Boston, Mass. 


17-20—New England Press Association annual winter convention, Sheraton- | 
Boston Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


18-20—New England Association of Circulation Managers, Marriott Motor | 
Hotel, Newton, Mass. 


18-20—Tennessee Press Association convention and Press Institute, Hotel 
Sheraton, Nashville, Tenn. 


19-22—Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Royal York, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


25-27—Texas Press Association Mid-Winter meeting, Marriott Hotel, Dallas. 


27-30—International Newspaper Advertising Executives annual meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency, Houston, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 


3-15—API Circulation Managers Seminar, Columbia University, N.Y. 


13-16—California Newspaper Publishers’ Association Convention, Century 
Plaza Hotel, Century City, Calif. 


17-March I—API Publishers, Editors, and Chief News Executives Seminar 
(for newspapers under 50,000), Columbia Univ., N.Y. 


28-March 1-2—New England Association of Circulation Managers annual 
conference, Marriott, Boston, Mass. 


MARCH 


2-5—Inland Daily Press Association Spring Meeting, Brown Palace, Hotel 
Denver. 

14-16—Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper Editors Seminar, Sheraton-Har- 
risburg Inn, Harrisburg, Pa. 

28-30—PNPA—Interstate Advertising Managers Association Display Adver 
tising Conference, Host Inn Harrisburg, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Hnerge’y 
Crisis! 


... abuzz phrase that today strikes terror in the hearts of homeowners, com- 
muters — virtually everyone in the U.S. —the world. The threat is real — its 
impact is even now being felt around the world, however, with concerted 
planning and active follow-thru, the spectre of frigid flats and raw roasts can 
be averted. Switch off those extra lamps . . . turn off the tube when no one’s 
looking . . . leave the car home when you can walk... lower the room tem- 
perature and put on a sweater. These are only a few simple energy-saving 
economies which when multiplied by millions of households can negate the 
impending fuel shortages. 


UNYT families ... the over two million adults reached daily by UNYT, the sec- 
ond largest newspaper audience in the N.Y.-N.J. metro area, represent the 
best segment to be reached with energy-saving messages. They are the 
home-owners... they own more automobiles... use more gasoline . . . more 
fuel oil .. . in fact, due to their affluence they make better prospects for all 
consumer copy. Why not aim your next ad message to UNYT families. Call 
697-8020 .. . we’d be delighted to show you why and how you Can save. 


Robert U. Brown 
Publisher and Editor 
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James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Nixon’s press conference 


Neither the President nor the press came through with flying colors 
from the Oct. 26 press conference. The President was provoked into 
attacking the press—commentators and networks, in particular—by 
some questions that were opinionated and impertinent. He should not 
have allowed himself to be so provoked. 

Mr. Nixon is the President of the United States and is still entitled 
to some respect—regardless of one’s opinions of the multiple foreign 
and domestic crises of the last few months—which is something he 
didn’t get from some of the reporters present. Instead, there were 
some obvious bad manners. 

The animosity that appeared between the President and some re- 
porters may have done irreparable damage to the Presidential press 
conference as a medium of communication. 

Only six months ago, the President payed tribute to “a vigorous 
free press” as a vital part of the American system after most of the 
“distorted” reporting, previously protested by the White House, was 
proven to be accurate. It makes one wonder if his current indictment 
of the press has any more validity than it did the first time. 


50th Market Guide 


The 1974 edition of the Eprror & PusLisHer Market Guide is just 
off the press and in distribution. E&P is proud of the fact that this is 
the 50th anniversary issue of that annual. 

The Market Guide is the oldest marketing book devoted to the ex- 
clusive interests of the newspaper business. It is the only one that 
gives standardized marketing information on every city and town in 
the U.S. and Canada where a daily newspaper is published—more 
than 1500 of them. 

State, city and county figures are given for population, income, 
households, retail sales and farm crops plus E&P estimates for 1974. 
Up-to-date information for Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
is provided. It is an invaluable compilation for advertising and market- 
ing executives. It is a promotion tool for the newspaper business. 


Foreign invasion 


The scramble of U.S. newspaper groups for more acquisitions has 
been enlivened by a new entry, an invader from England and Aus- 
tralia. 

Rupert Murdock is the first non-U.S. purchaser of a daily newspaper 
here since Roy Thompson’s invasion from Canada many years ago. 
In addition, Murdock plans to launch a new national weekly paper 
in the U.S, 

One more potential bidder on the American scene, added to the 
number of bidders who have joined the procession in recent years 
looking for attractive acquisitions, will certainly keep the prices for 
available newspaper properties on the upswing. It is not exactly good 
news for the buyers, but it will be for the sellers. 
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The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 
Newspaper in America 

With which have been merged: The Journalist 
established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom: 
established March, 1892; the Fourth Estate 


March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 29, 
1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. . 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker, Jr. 


Associate Editors: Margaret C. Fisk, Mark 
Mehler, Jeffrey J. Mill, Edward M. Swietnicki, 


Lenora Williamson. 
Midwest Editor: Gerald B. Healey. 
Washington Correspondent: Luther A. Huston. 
Advertising Manager: Ferdinand C. Teubner. 


Sales Representatives: Donald L. Parvin, Richard 
E. Schultz, Kenneth R. Schmitt, Earl W. Wilken. 


Advertising Production Manager: Bernadette 
Borries. 


Assistant to the Publisher and Promotion Man- 
ager: George Wilt. 


Circulation Director: George S. McBride. 


Classified Advertising Manager: Virginia Ann 
Stephenson. 


Marketing and Research Manager: Albert €. 
Weis. 


Librarian: Adelaide Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 
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10022. Phone: 212 752-7050. TELEX 12 5102 


Chicago: 111 East Wacker Drive, 606C!. Phone 
312-565-0123. Gerald B. Healey, Editor. Rich- 
and E. Schultz, Advertising Representative. 


Los Angeles: 1830 West 8th Street, 90057. 
Phone: 213-382-6346. Scott, Marshall, Sands 
& Latta, Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


San Francisco: 85 Post Street, 94104. Phone 
415-421-7950. Scott, Marshall, Sands & Latta, 
Inc., Advertising Representatives. 
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INTERESTING VICTORY 


Editors, publishers and reporters should 

, interested in the significant victory won 
_, the Cleveland Plain Dealer on appeal of 

1 invasion of privacy judgment. Facts in 
-e E. & P. September 15 story were not 
‘itirely correct, and an important element 
_ the decision was not mentioned. 

A Federal District Court jury (not the 
'dge) in Cleveland had awarded $60,000 

rot $1 million as you reported) to Mrs. 
: argaret Cantrell and her daughter Dora. 

rs. Cantrell was the widow of a victim of 
Be Silver Bridge collapse at Point Pleas- 
‘at, W. Va., which occurred in 1968. 

Mrs. Cantrell had sued the newspaper 
-id a Plain Dealer reporter and photogra- 
Paer for libel and invasion of privacy. The 
porter and photographer had interviewed 
‘er children while she was away from home. 
‘ae charged that the published article was 
accurate. She said it invaded the privacy 

‘ the survivors of the victim with “un- 
‘:asonable publicity about their private 
lves” and falsely presented their condi- 
on, “making them objects of pity and ridi- 
ale.” 

The district judge threw out the libel 

iarge. The jury deliberated only on the 
) ‘ivacy charge. 
The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
2als (Sixth Circuit) in Cincinnati over- 
tled the $60,000 award. The appellate de- 
sion said “there was no evidence of cal- 
ulated falsehood.” 

This was viewed by legal and journal- 
tic observers here as applying Time, Inc. 

Hill in holding that “in the absence of 

showing that a false report of a news- 
orthy event was published either with 
nowledge of its falsity or in reckless dis- 
sgard of its truth and falsity” there can 
2 no liability. 


| Lewis B. Epwarps 
‘Edwards is assistant managing editor of 


-1e Cleveland Plain Dealer.) 


FOR THE RECORD 

Journalists, of all people, hate to be 
lisquoted. I must correct a statement at- 
‘ibuted to me in your September 29, issue. 

I take issue with the eighth graph of the 
cory, “Natural foods interest Chicago food 
ditor.” 

It says that I regard the Newspaper Food 
‘ditors Conference as a series of parties 
nd entertainment, “And there’s nothing 
rong with that.” 

If I did regard it as mere fluff, I would 
ot have attended. And even if I secretly 
njoyed party going, I certainly would not 
ave wanted it known to my editors. 

That statement actually referred to my 
lescription of what the conference was like 
ears ago; but with the prodding of those 
f us food editors who were critical and 
oncerned, the conference has become more 
iewsworthy. 

CAMILLE Sracc JILKE 
Jilke is food editor of Chicago Sun-Times.) 


‘WHITE HOUSE’ SOURCES 


The press cannot be totally blameless in 
the mess that has developed in Washington. 
In efforts to skirt the detail of attribution, 
the press has created a state of confusion 
in which anonymity is afforded high govern- 
ment officials. 

When the term “the White House” is 
used to imply that the information came 
from the President or his highest aides, it 
is assumed that the information was re- 
leased with the President’s knowledge. Yet, 
“the White House” is also used when no 
direct information can be obtained from the 
President or his aides. 

Take the case of Erlichman and Halde- 
man. These gentlemen were top aides to 
the president, yet in the Watergate mess 
they are reported to have issued instruc- 
tions and orders that they claimed were 
from “high in the White House,” which 
could only mean the President. Thus, they 
were able to accomplish their purposes 
with or without Presidential sanction. 

In a September 18 UPI story, Agnew’s 
supporters “accused the White House of 
exploiting” Agnew’s troubles. Then, the 
UPI story says: “For its part, the White 
House refused to comment about any resig- 
nation or even to say whether Agnew still 
enjoyed President Nixon’s confidence.” 

No editor would allow a cub reporter to 
duck attribution that way, and it should 
not be allowed in Washington press reports. 

It would be a good idea to just forget 
that there is such a building as the White 
House and avoid contribution to the ano- 
nymity afforded everyone from the Presi- 
dent on down. 

There is little doubt that President Nix- 
on’s highly-controversial attitude about the 
confidentiality of the Presidency and ex- 
eculive privilege has been, to some extent, 
predicated on the apparent acceptance of 
the separation of the President and the 
White House, for which the press is largely 
to blame. 

Let’s get back to good basic journalism. 
Let’s recognize the White House as a build- 
ing, not an individual. Attribution should 
be made to the President, the press secre- 
tary, an aide or some other specific indi- 
vidual. “The White House” could mean 
anyone from the President on down, and 
this fact makes it mandatory that the 
source be narrowed in order that the 
proper weight may be placed on the state- 
ment or allegation. 

Brap Messer 


(Messer is managing editor of the Galve- 
ston (Tex.) Daily News.) 


COLOR ADS 

It looks to me like the current newsprint 
crunch might be a good reason to push ef- 
fective use of color in newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

A lot of newspapers might consider sell- 
ing large black-and-white advertisers on 
the idea of smaller ads with color. 


Effectively done, the advertiser could 
gain the same impact in less space, but 
with the same amount of money. The news- 
paper could keep their same ad revenue, 
but use less newsprint for the same job. 

Ricw MeENsING 
(Mensing is editor of the Pinedale (Wyo-) 
Roundup.) 
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SMALL PAPER SQUEEZE 


From what I can see, evidence is growing 
that if the newsprint shortage is allowed 
to run its present course, the result may 
well be the demise or slow strangulation of 
many small papers. It’s time somebody 
insisted on fair dealing. 

Typically, the small-to-medium publisher, 
or the printer he depends on, has pur- 
chased his newsprint through a merchant, 
or jobber. Now that the mills have cut out 
nearly all jobbers, he is finding himself, in 
most cases, without a contract and, in some 
cases, completely out in the cold. 

A national press association could begin 
an investigation, or if not, a government 
agency or committee should take evidence 
until the picture is clear. Are these cases 
of cancellation and squeeze on smaller 
printer/publishers isolated instances, or is 
the situation widespread? Do they deserve 
the same breaks as the larger and more 
powerful operators, or do they have to take 
what’s left? Are newsprint mills trying to 
allocate on a fair basis, or are they just 
taking care of contract customers of those 
mills still on strike? 

Victor JOSE 
(Jose is editor and publisher of the 
Graphic, Richmond, Ind.) 
* * * 
ELECTION GUIDELINES 

The Honolulu Community-Media Coun- 
cil is considering what role it might play 
in the 1974 election campaign, with ref- 
erence to media coverage. 

We are seeking help from communities 
and newspapers and broadcast outlets that 
have wrestled with this question before. 
That is, what are the guidelines for fair 
campaign coverage of local elections by 
the media and, conversely, what should of- 
fice-seekers do to assist the press in pro- 
viding fair coverage. 

The Council is asking the Honolulu news 
media for its help by specifying what 
guidelines are followed now, and out of 
this we hope to get a good idea of what is 
considered good campaign coverage, and 
to let the public in on it. 

So, we welcome any thoughts, sugges- 
tions, comments or whatever. Please send 
them to the Honolulu Community-Media 
Council, Box 10514, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96816. 

Jrm Ricustap 
(Richstad is executive director of the 


Council.) 


TM 


Short Takes 


Wine guzzlers who frink half-gallon 
and gallon jugs would have to get used to 
buying a liter and a half (50.72 ounces) 
would become three-gallon—Chicago Daily 
News. 

* * * 

“There was a time when a girl would 
sew a daisy on a hole in her jeans, then 
wear the jeans until the patch wore out. 
You don’t see that much anymore.”— 
Durham (N.C.) Morning Herald. 

* * * 


We are sorry for the unusual number 
of typo errors in this issue do to me- 
chanical problems. — Clewiston (Fla.) 
News. 

oo * * 

Bomb Destroys Ulster Pub; Tommies 
Guard IRA Bier—Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee. 


More New Yorkers 
who earn $15,000 or more 
read [he New York Times 
than read both other 
New York newspapers 
combined. 


Source: Simmons 1973 


By Bill Freivogel 


The Mid-America Press Institute 
rovided the speakers, St. Louis the set- 
‘ing, and newspapers from 13 states the 
varticipants. But it was Richard M. Nixon 
-f Washington, D.C. who obligingly 
| srovided the atmosphere. 

_ The MPI’s public affairs workshop be- 
a less than two hours after the October 
"6 press conference in which President 
‘Nixon threw down a gauntlet of sorts by 
elling the press he couldn’t be angry at 
hose he didn’t respect. 

Appropriately, the first speech of the 
vonference was scheduled on Watergate. 
And Robert Adams, a zealous young re- 
»orter from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s 
Washington bureau, picked the gaunt- 
et up. 


‘War on corruption’ 


“If Mr. Nixon wants to declare war on 
he press, that’s all right,” Adams said. “I 
im not going to declare war on him. But I 
iave declared war on corruption and lies 
n public places and if that leads to the 
loor of the White House I am not afraid 
Beet.” 

Even speakers discussing environmen- 
‘al and educational reporting managed to 
nake the press conference relevant to 
heir presentations. In fact all but two of 
the 11 speakers at the three-day confer- 
ence found some way to take a poke at 
Nixon’s statement. 

Had the President been at the work- 
shop, he could have found abundant evi- 
jJence that reporters are most interested 
n finding out “what is wrong with Ameri- 
Pas 


Throughout the conference, speakers 
and listeners alike were preoccupied with 
aow to investigate corruption in high 
olaces. Investigative reporting is a re- 
oorter’s “highest calling,” several speak- 
2rs said. 


“When a crooked politician is driven out 
of office or a bad law is changed,” said St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch city editor Ronald 
Willnow, “a newspaper is performing its 
highest function.” 

But what about the “good” news? 
Willnow said that largely would take care 
of itself. “The politicians already are 
pretty good at tooting their own horns,” 
he said. “And they usually do it in living 
color at 6 p.m.” 

There was a consensus among the 
speakers that the goals of the public 
affairs reporter should be to do more “dig- 
ging,” avoid “rat-pack journalism,” ex- 
pose public records to the sunlight of 
print, do more interpretive reporting, cov- 
er subjects instead of buildings. 

But when it came to evaluating how 
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close to achieving those goals the press 
has come, the consensus broke down. 

Taylor Pensoneau, the Springfield cor- 
respondent for the Post-Dispatch, was 
skeptical. “Everybody says they are try- 
ing to treat things in depth, that they are 
going to avoid the day-to-day tidbits. But 
it just isn’t true. 


Self-criticism 


The three-day conference took the 34 
reporters roller-coastering through widely 
differing assessments and emotions. In all 
there were more low places than high 
ones. The reporters reported more bad 
news than good news about themselves. 

“The education beats of this country are 
unmanned.” Samuel Adams, professor of 
journalism, University of Kansas. 


—Statehouse staffs are treated like 
step-children.” They are understaffed and 
aren’t given enough space or attention by 
the editors—Robert Boczkiewicz, Jefferson 
city correspondent of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

—Environmental reporters need _ to 
know economics, chemistry, biology, engi- 
neering, physics, law and most don’t— 
Edward Bassett, dean of the Kansas Uni- 
versity journalism school. 

—State capitol reporters have a “pur- 
gatory complex” because they are over- 
worked and under-appreciated—Paul Si- 
mon, former Lieutenant Governor of Illi- 
nois. 


“Access laws are of little good. The 
freedom of information is only as strong 
as the corps of reporters.”—Paul Fisher, 
director of the Freedom of Information 
Center at the University of Missouri. 


Full disclosures 


The highpoint of the conference was 
Adam’s Friday evening speech in which 
he fervently preached the virtues of “full 
disclosure.” “If we are going to make a 
mistake we should make it on the side of 
full disclosure,” he said. 

Although Adams was enthusiastic about 
the press’s contribution in uncovering 
Watergate, he asked, “How much do we 
not know at all? How many ITT settle- 
ments and Watergates are not known be- 
cause reporters didn’t dig hard enough.” 


Despite the present scandals, reporters 
still are lazy at times, he said. The night 
that Gerald Ford was nominated as Vice 
President, only one reporter besides 
Adams checked out the funding of his 
previous campaigns, he said. 

Fisher, from the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Center, was a contrast to Adams in 
style and enthusiasm. He gave a low-key, 
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Nixon, aides’ 
remarks reopen 
media battles 


The long war between the Nixon admin- 
istration and the press broke out in ear- 
nest again last week with President Nix- 
on’s characterization of television network 
news reporting as “outrageous, vicious 
and distorted.” 

In his October 26 press conference Nix- 
on charged that the public’s confidence in 
the U.S. was shaken because “people are 
pounded night after night with that kind 
of frantic, hysterical reporting.” . The 
president did not include the print media 
in his criticism. 

Other administration 
friends have since followed the 
ident’s lead. 

Speech writer Patrick Buchanan, ap- 
pearing on the CBS Morning News, said 
he personally believes the administration 
should seek legislation to break up the 
three television networks, into, perhaps, 
eight units. 

Deputy press secretary Gerald L. War- 
ren told White House reporters, at his 
daily briefing Tuesday (October 30) that 
network commentators should “tone 
down” their commentaries and that news 
stories needed more “perspective.” 

Nixon’s son-in-law and former Philadel- 
phia Bulletin baseball columnist, David 
Eisenhower, accused the media and the 
people it quotes of “irresponsibility.” 
Eisenhower appeared on the NBC “To- 
day” show. 

Ken Clawson, of the White House office 
of Communications charged that network 
reporting of the Cox firing and its after- 
math created a pro-impeachment mood, 
rather than reporting one. 

Meanwhile, the National News Council 
has announced that it will investigate the 
president’s charges. The Council was es- 
tablished last April, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Twentieth Century Fund. 

William Arthur, executive director for 
the Council said he has requested specific 
charges from the Nixon administration, 
asking the White House to name which 
particular newscasts were considered 
“hysterical” or “distorted.” 

Clawson said the White House would 
comply with Arthur’s request. 

The networks have indicated that they 
will cooperate with the council’s request 
for specific transcripts. However, in the 
council’s initial letter the networks were 
asked for “any pertinent transcript in- 
volving material cited by the president.” 

Elmer Lower, president of ABC news 
said “I interpret that to mean that they 
want everything. I have answered that we 
will honor any request for specific tran- 
scripts.” 

At his press conference Nixon did not 
specifically name any newscasts. Howevy- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Coast-to-coast photo course 
attracts 1,300 in four cities 


By Lenora Williamson 


Metropolitan newspapers which at one 
time carved out significant new ground in 
the use of photos were generally described 
as “backpeddling” with some “slipping 
badly” in today’s unique visual age by the 
keynote speaker for the 16th annual Fly- 
ing Short Course of the National Press 
Photographers Association, October 21-27. 
The faculty team flew to four cities, coast 
to coast, conducting day-long sessions 
which attracted nearly 1,300 photogra- 
phers. 

Rich Clarkson, photography director of 
the Topeka Capital-Journal, in the open- 
ing presentation, declared, ‘American 
photographers are suffering from a seri- 
ous lack of initiative by metropolitan pa- 
pers—the biggies everyone in the profes- 
sion looks to and the places where we 
should look for excellence resulting from 
big staffs, talented editors and photogra- 
phers and enough money to do it right.” 
The Clarkson lecture on the status of 
photojournalism keynoted the day-long 
series in Newark, Indianapolis, Houston, 
and Seattle. 

The Indianapolis stop attracted the 
largest number of registrants with 410 
fairly evenly divided between NPPA 
members, photojournalism students, and 
military photographers. Armed services 
personnel attended through the cooper- 
ation of the Department of Defense. Seat- 
tle, with 321, was the second largest stop. 
An over-all spot check noted registrants 
from approximately 40 states. 


Paper shortage bonus 


The newsprint shortage can be one of 
the best things that has happened to pho- 
tojournalism in the last 40 years, Clark- 
son said, by bringing an end to some old 
picture cliches and “that’s-the-way-we-do- 
it-here.” Pictures can be one of the tar- 
gets in the rethinking of space utilization 
“because their role is often ill-defined,” he 
added. Bridal pictures have been elimi- 
nated in the Topeka paper, and Clarkson 
noted others have eliminated photos of 
brides, new officers, and trophy presenta- 
tions. 

Sharpest criticism was leveled by 
Clarkson at “elegant art direction” which 
he charged has probably “done more to set 
back photojournalism than any other fac- 
tor.” He said by way of example that 
Look Magazine was “over art directed” 
with the caption becoming an art form. 
“Our business is journalism—the business 
of communicating ... keep graphics quali- 
ty and add what should come first— 
content.” 

Medium sized dailies have a natural 
advantage in effective use of pictures, 
Clarkson commented, in that these papers 
are not top heavy with editors; communi- 
cation among the staff is quicker; there is 
often less material competing for space; 
and there is enough freedom and profes- 
sional discipline to enable good people to 
blossom. Noting that offset has enabled 
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smaller papers to produce a superior prod- 
uct for less money, Clarkson said bad 
pictures in smaller papers just don’t hack 
it anymore. 

Hotest commodities in photojournalism 
today, the photo director said are photo 
editors and photo department managers, 
often in combination. And they are hard 
to find, he added. Of five major papers 
filling such positions in recent months the 
starting salaries have been in the $20,000 
range and another major paper has been 
looking for several months and still hasn’t 
filled the job, according to Clarkson. 


New pace makers 


C. Thomas Hardin, staff photographer 
for the Sunday Magazine of the Courier- 
Journal & Louisville Times, told the Fly- 
ing Short Course audiences that while 
superstars of the mass-circulated maga- 
zines, Life and Look, had set standards 
for a long generation, it is now up to 
news photographers to set the pace today— 
not only in preparation for their jobs but 
in their manner of operation. 

“We are being judged by every piece of 
work we produce. . . unfortunately there 
are but few really great photographers so 
the rest of us need to work harder, think 
earlier; not just talk fast, but listen 
quicker.” 


a oe 


Citing frequent comments that photog- 

raphers kiss-off the ‘“rinky-dink” assign- | 
ments, Hardin asked why they may not be 
producing conscientiously. He suggested 
that structure of the profession, with the 
chief photographer at the helm and the 
rest of the staff on the same level (and — 
the only room for advancement through | 
the paycheck) could stifle competitive © 
spirit. But, he countered, ‘Carve your own — 
niche—compete with the next guy, can © 
you outshoot him?” a 

Hardin urged photographers to “read” 
every image they see each day—television, 
magazine, newspapers, billboards. Learn 
by reading other photos, even bad ones, he 
said, and attempt to answer questions: 
What was the camera level and why; 
what effect did it cause; how did the light 
behave; what kind of look does a particu- 
lar lens give. 

After commenting that one of the grim-— 
est assignments he had was coverage of 
the Hyden (Kentucky) mine disaster 
where 38 men died, Hardin said photogra- 
phers must be careful not to become over- 
ridden with the ‘‘downbeat” assignment. | 
“Too many photographers have made al 
habit of living off the misery of others. If 
a person is in trouble, has a major prob-— 
lem, or is in pain, they shot it, and rarely 
much else.” 

An informal view of the Washington 
scene, including the Watergate “pit” 
where still photographers work, came 
from Toby Massey, former Atlanta news- 
photo editor who was transferred to head 


} 


the AP photo staff in the capital last 
December. Massey helped develop the AP 
regional picture package idea while in 
Atlanta. 

(Continued on next page) 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS—A 1906 Graflex camera attracts attention at the Indianapolis 
stop of the NPPA Flying Short Course. From left, Ron Smith, Bloomington Courier- 
Tribune, president of the Indiana News Photographers Association; Toby Massey, AP 


newsphoto editor, Washington bureau; Kenneth Paik, Kansas City Times, and Thomas 
Hardin, Courier-Journal & Louisville Times. 
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Massey priased the high professional 
quality of Washington photographers and 
noted that 60% of the basic AP wire 
somes out of Washington, where the staff 
_s made up of 10 photographers, 5 editors, 
5 dark room staffers and 2 motor messen- 
-zers. 

He said that requests from newspapers 
for pictures of local people receiving 
awards or visiting with the President, 
zet a standard answer, “If the man per- 
mits it, well make it.” Even with heads 
of state, the photographer has a maxi- 
num of 20 seconds to make the picture, 
“Massey explained in commenting on brief 
ime available to news photographers for 
‘White House pictures. Massey showed 
slides of the new Laserphoto operation for 
“AP and had available transmitted photos 
0 show photographers. 

Replacing the scheduled lecture by Ed- 
lie Adams, who had gone to cover the 
“Middle East war for Time Magazine, was 
Sohn Morris of the New York Times for 
the opening Newark stop and for the 
vhree other cities, Jack Corn of the Nash- 
ville Tennessean, spoke. Course chairman, 
3arry Edmonds, Flint (Mich.) Journal, 
oraised Corn as a pioneer of modern 
locumentary photography who as a work- 
ng newspaper photographer for 20 years 
ontinually searches for the “grand story— 
he perfect picture.” 

At one point in showing his picture 
‘eries on coal miners, Corn said he got 
ome of his best pictures closest to home. 
There’s probably a lesson there,’”’ he com- 
aented. 


Approaching people 


Corn, in both his lecture and discussions 
vith students afterwards stressed how to 
pproach people. “They are rarely hostile 
o me if I carefully explain to them what 
want to do.” 


Student photographers in Seattle, one 
vith recorder in hand, pressed Corn to 
laborate on his statement that the young 
tend to sympathize” with people while he 
ended to “emphathize.” Define “sympa- 
hy” and “empathy” again, they asked and 
torn said his rationale is that sympathy 
looks down” while empathy is on “the 
ame level.” His initial approach is to sit 
own and talk first. Corn said he fre- 
uently has 8 assignments a day, an aver- 
} ge of 5, but he has time to talk to people. 
There are 24 hours a day—the average 
ews photographer has very little spot 
ews—You have to have priorities and 
ne of mine is spending time with peo- 
le.” Schools should be teaching how to 
ymmunicate, he declared—interjecting 
ne example, “You’d be totally useless if 
ou can’t talk to a sadistic cop.” 


For the Newark program, Morris illus- 
rated the New York Times picture oper- 
tion and discussed the new photo syndi- 
ation operation which he heads. Morris 
bserved that the “biggest uncovered pic- 
are story in the world is the floor of the 
I.S. Senate.” He said he could see all 
those wonderful pictures that nobody 
iakes.” 


Al Wooley, managing editor of Today’s 
Tealth Magazine and author of photogra- 
hy books, commemorated being a last- 
1inute substitute for Larry Schiller (who 
roduced the best-selling book ‘“Marilyn’”’) 


by flashing on the screens a 1954 photo of 
Marilyn Monroe. In turning his magazine 
around in the past 2% years to make it of 
general interest, consumer oriented in 
physical, mental, and emotional health ar- 
eas, the editor declared that good photo- 
graphs are the way to make people aware 
of the package. 

Wooley challenged contentions that pic- 
ture page layouts are dead, saying such 
pages have 90% readership. Good presen- 
tation is one way to make people aware 
that photography and photo journalism 
are not ready to turn over and play dead. 
He explained that he reads about 40 
newspapers a day, looking for story ideas 
and cited the Louisville papers as “the 
most exciting in the business.” He also 
made an offer of $1,500 to the photogra- 
phers for a good story idea that can be 
used in Today’s Health. 

As a teacher of photography, Wooley 
effectively made a point by showing slides 
of his self-assigned project photographing 
twin towers of Marina City in Chicago. 
Then he held up the camera he has used— 
a 69¢ Baby Brownie, 1934 vintage, now by 
necessity held together with black tape. 

“Dont’ ever tell me you have to have 
a particular kind of lens to do what you 
have to do. If you want to do it you can 
find a way,” Wooley declared. Throughout 
the trip, Wooley went along with other 
faculty members who were shooting like 
tourists—Baby Brownie camera _ in 
hand. 


Talking heads 


“Talking Heads Done Here” was the 
television news presentation by Ed Dooks, 
WBZ-tv Boston, four-time winner of the 
New England Newsreel Cameraman of 
the Year title. Dooks told photographers 
to “standardize” where they keep equip- 
ment and tools—a place that can be reach- 
ed quickly. When responding to a story, 
Dooks said the photographer should make 
sure he has everything he needs and 
parks in a location easily gotten out of— 
not one so close he steps out of a car and 
starts shooting because of the likelyhood 
of getting locked in by other cars. Dooks 
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practical hints included reloading the 
camera before driving away from an as- 
signment and use of a tripod when pos- 
sible to make viewing easier on the audi- 
ence. “If the viewer has to overwork his 
eyes, you’re not giving him 100% of the 
story.” “I consider myself a story teller” 
and as such Dooks said he owes viewers 
an informative, well paced, and interest- 
ing film. 

David Eisendrath, a former newspaper 
writer and photographer now free lancing 
as consultant and lecturer, conducted au- 
diences on a mind-blowing journey 
through photography as a tool of science. 
“The magic of sophisticated scientific and 
technical photography has enabled scien- 
tists and engineers to visualize and record 
events occurring too rapidly for percep- 
tion or analysis and to record invisible 
radiation, to integrate images and ener- 
gy,” he said. 

The limitations of the human eye have 
become apparent with increasing demands 
of today’s technology, and “it is no wonder 
that the art, skill and technology of scien- 
tific photography have been accepted as 
an important adjunct to exploration of 
life’s mysteries,” he noted. Scientific pho- 
tography today is a union of optics, 
chemistry, physics, electronics, mathemat- 
ics, automation, and engineering. 

The flying short course staff for the 
military was project officer, Major James 
Durham, Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, and 1st Lt. Robert Bowen, Defense 
Information School, Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Indianapolis. The military regis- 
trants filled out evaluation sheets, un- 
signed, and generally to the querry, “Was 
anything discussed which is applicable to 
your current job?” answers were positive. 
For “additional comments” the words 
‘Just great” or “great” were often writ- 
ten. Faculty members searched for criti- 
cisms, to remedy the situation at the next 
stop if possible. 

The faculty and the NPPA president, 
Morris Berman of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, talked informally with attendees 
at all stops. Members of the faculty 
volunteer their time to make the trip. 


Wy 


Meeting called to resolve 
ad data bank differences 


Plans for the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions Newspaper Audience Research Proj- 
ect remain in limbo while various adver- 
tising groups and newspapers attempt to 
resolve differences that have prevented 
the project from going into action since it 
was suggested 212 years ago. 

Another effort will be made November 
7 to reach an agreement in a meeting to 
be held in New York under the auspices 
of the International Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives. 

Previous efforts to that end were stalled 
at an October 10 meeting, when objections 
to the ARF’s review of research accepta- 
bility standards were raised by Newspa- 
per Advertising Bureau vicepresident and 
general manager, Leo Bogart. 


In addition to representatives for ABC, 
ARF, INAE, and the NAB, representa- 
tives for American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and the Association of 
National Advertisers were also present. 


The ABC board of directors has with- 
held final approval of the three year old 
plan for a standard audience data bank 
pending agreement of ARF to review the 
data research standards. 


Agency proposal challenged 


Bogart challenged an AAAA proposal 
that would have required ARF approval 
of the standards for each data bank 
study. He contended that getting newspa- 
pers into research was of prime impor- 
tance, but the additional cost of an ARF 
review might make an investment in re- 
search prohibitive. 


Bogart also claimed that AAAA does 
not require ARF approval of television or 
magazine studies conducted by Simmons 
or Nielson. 


A spokesman for ABC said a full re- 
view by ARF of each study could cost 
more than some smaller papers could 
afford. He said however, that it was hoped 
that ARF approval of the first data study 
would establish criteria that “would auto- 
matically be there for any research firm 
in the future.” This could mean a reduc- 
tion of ARF costs from perhaps $1000 to 
$250, he said. 


James Tommaney, media vicepresident 
for McCaffery & McCall, and one of the 
persons who drew up proposals for the 
data bank, said that if unresolved, the 
criticisms raised by Bogart could become 
“a real problem.” 


Makes sense 


According to Tommaney, the “climate in 
the (advertising) industry” is for “walk- 
ing lightly” with regards to research. 
Tommaney recalled a speech by Al Reis, 
chairman of Reis Cappiello Cadwell in 
which Reis contended that on the average, 
research data figures tend to be off as 
much as “35%.” 

In the light, he described ARF approvy- 
al as “a common sense rule.” 

The Bogart challenge is only the latest 
difficulty that has plagued the proposal 
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since it was first formally introduced. 
Last spring, the ABC was required to 
compromise on which measurement would 
be used as a base standard for the 
study. 

The Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area was finally chosen, but the use of 
other measurements such as the Area of 
Dominate Influence was made optional. 

Tests of the proposal have been made in 
three areas—Rochester, N.Y., Marion, 
Ine., and Denver—in Fall, 1972. 


No ABC action 


Robert McCracken, director of the 
Newspaper Division of the ABC and a 
vicepresident of the Norristown (N.J.) 
Times-Herald, reported to the annual 
meeting at Denver, Colo. the various 
positions of advertising and newspaper 
groups toward the project. Standards de- 
velopments also were traced in the 
McCracken report. 

McCracken said the 4A Research Com- 
mittee was asked whether it would be 
interested in reviewing and approving or 
rejecting research already conducted inde- 
pendently by newspapers prior to placing 
the data in a proposed ABC data bank. 
This committee did not appear interested. 


Also, discussions have taken place with 
the management staff of Advertising Re- 
search Foundation. No decision has been 
reached regarding ARF’s participation. 
This was one of the reasons the audience 
research project was not pursued further 
at the Denver meeting other than the 
announcement that “further meetings will 
be held.” 


Prior to development of the ABC plan, 
the Newspaper Advertising Bureau was 
involved in a similar undertaking which it 
called “Plan for Coordinated Local Mar- 
ket Newspaper Research and Data 
Bank.” The basic difference between the 
two plans was that originally ABC’s was 
a syndicated service approach with all the 
research being made under the auspices of 
the ABC. Research for the NAB plan 
would come from a multitude of sources. 


Blending of concepts 


Through adoption of changes in both 
plans, there has been a blending of the 
two concepts, McCracken said. Acceptance 
of this is evidenced by the fact that the 
NAB participated in development of the 
research standards draft by having their 
research director and chairman of their 
Research Advisory Council serve on the 
industry committee. 

These are the 
groups: 

INAE—Throughout the period of de- 
velopment of the ABC plan, the INAE 
had indicated its active interest, but did 
not officially endorse the project. Howev- 
er, at its June, 1973 meeting, the board 
approved the organization’s taking a posi- 
tive position in support of the plan. 

ICMA—The ICMA has not taken any 
official position on the ABC plan. They 


current positions of 
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have indicated that the audience research 
area is more properly within the province 
of the advertising departments of newspa- 
pers. 

Alan Wolcott, president and managin 
director of ABC, said in his report to the 
annual meeting that various factions con- 
cerned with the audience research project f 
should review their attitudes and settle 
differences of opinion as to criteria of the - 
plan. He said further meetings will be 
conducted to determine whether industry 
agreement can be reached. Currently, ad- 
vertising groups appear disinterested in - 
certain approaches by the ABC and news: 
paper groups. | 

Paul H. Willis, chairman of the ABC 
board said of the proposed ABC Audience - 
Study service that the controversy as 
anticipated has teeter-tottered between 
publishers and advertising agency execu- 
tives and now, with the resolution of 
several technical criteria, may well be 
approaching fruition. 

e 


Knight promotes four | 
at Lexington (Ky.) H-L | 


Knight Newspapers Inc. formally as- 
sumed ownership of the Lexington (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader Co. October 31, and an 
nounced promotions of four of the paper a 
executives. 


Thomas 


was namefll 
vicepresident and general manager of the 
Herald-Leader. He has been assistant | 
general manager. 7 

) 


Buckner, 37, 


Thomas L. Adams, 67, was named 
vicepresident and business manager. 


Don Mills, 37, previously editor of the 
Morning Herald, was appointed editor and > 
chief news executive for both the Herald | 
and Sunday Herald Leader. 

Henry H. Hornsby, 63, executive editor 
of the afternoon Leader, was named edi- — 
tor and chief news executive of the Lead 
er. ; 

Fred Wachs, 76, who was both president — 
and general manager of the Herald- 
Leader and editor of the Leader, will 
continue as president. ‘ 


Election endorsements 
ended by Newhouse paper 


The Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, a 
Newhouse newspaper, announced this 
week that it will no longer endorse pol 
cal candidates. 


The paper said endorsements of candi- 
dates made the newspaper “vulnerable to | 
criticism that it is biased in its political 
news coverage, even though this criticism 
may be without foundation.” 


The new policy came a week before the 
New Jersey gubernatorial election. The 
paper had not yet made an editorial choice 
of candidates. 

In its editorial, the paper said it would — 
state is views on the issues and that 

“readers can draw their own conclusions 
on how these views relate to the candi- | 


dates.” fj 
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\.Y. printers 
und publishers 


Jeclare ‘truce’ 


’ 
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The truce, 


Typographical Union No. 6 and the 
ew York Daily News and New York 
imes agreed October 30 to a 60-day truce 
their contract talks, while mediator 
heodore Kheel assists in ironing out dif- 


-rences, particularly over automation. 


during which both sides 
xree to maintain the status quo, will be 
t effect through December 31—or longer, 
‘both sides agree to an extension. 

The truce removes, at least until De- 
mber 31, the threat of confrontation 


ossibly leading to a strike or lockout. 


Kheel told both parties that he would 
yin negotiations after November 7, when 
e finishes work on promoting New York’s 


‘-ansportation bond issue. Kheel who has 


articipated in several past newspaper 
uks was asked to assist in negotiations 


ly the Times and the ITU. 


Under the truce, both sides agree not to 
iake any public statements. Kheel, in an- 
ouncing the agreement, explained that it 
ieant no stoppages or interference with 
ewspaper production by the union. 

The Times had obtained an injunction 
com the State Supreme Court enjoining 
1e union from striking or interfering 
ith production. The parent ITU has also 
2»fused to release the local from its previ- 
4s contract, which contains a no-strike 
rovision (E&P, October 20). 

The truce also means the publishers 
ill not expand or develop their capability 
* putting out papers without typogra- 
hers, said Kheel, and that “they will not 
se or expand automated equipment or 
‘ain or further train people for such 
ork beyond those already trained.” 

Any questions regarding violations of 
1e status quo will be referred to mediator 
heel for a decision. 

The agreement also gives the union the 
ght to inspect new facilities that have 
en installed by the newspapers. 


The talks will concentrate first on “sec- 
idary” issues not related to automation, 
ad will then turn to automation and 
ages, Kheel said. 

Any agreement reached by December 31 
ould involve full retroactivity to last 
‘arch 380, when the old contract expired. 
1 any agreement after that date, retroac- 
vity would be subject to bargaining. 


Guild strike threat 


In a related development, the local 
ficers of the New York Newspaper Guild 
ave set Monday (November 5) as a 
eadline for a strike against either the 
imes or Daily News, if a contract agree- 
ient is not reached by that time. 
Executive vicepresident John Deegan 
iid the major issue is job security, and 
lanned job cutbacks at both papers. 


“We want the same type of security for 
1ose affected by cutbacks as we have in 
ur present contract for those affected by 
utomation,” he said. “A 50 percent wage 
icrease would mean nothing to a member 
‘ho loses his job.” 
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The deadline comes after several 
months of negotiations in which the Guild 
claims both the Times and News have 
refused to bargain in good faith. 

Talks are presently being held and 
sources on both sides expressed optimism 
that the strike would be averted. 


Dow Jones to sell ads 
for Japanese biz papers 


Nohon Keizai Shimbun, Japan’s nation- 
al daily business newspaper, announced 
that it has reached a marketing agree- 
ment with Dow Jones & Company, Inc., 
publisher of the Wall Street Journal, 
which gives Dow Jones responsibility for 
all of the Japanese newspaper’s advertis- 
ing sales and promotional activities in the 
United States as of January 1, 1974. 

The marketing arrangements are to be 
directed by a new company, Dow Jones 
International Marketing Services, Inc. 


Included in the agreement are: Nihon 
Keizai Shimbun; Nikkei Sangyo Shimbun, 
an industrial news publication; Japan 
Economic Journal, an English-language 
weekly; and the Nikkei Ryutsu Shimbun, 
a weekly general marketing publication. 

An office of Dow Jones International 
Marketing Service, Inc. has already been 
established in Frankfurt, Germany, to 
handle advertising sales and promotional 
activities for Nihon Keizai Shimbun and 
other leading international business news- 
papers. 

Donald A. Macdonald, senior vicepres- 
ident of Dow Jones said after the an- 
nouncement by Junzo Ohnoki, senior man- 
aging director of Nihon Keizai Shimbun, 
that the similarity between the two daily 
business newspapers was a major factor 
in forming the joint venture. 


N. Zealand may repeal 
press ownership laws 


The way is being opened for overseas 
interests to compete for press ownership 
in New Zealand. 

The present Labor government has 
brought in a bill to repeal a ban on over- 
seas ownership imposed in 1965 as a de- 
fensive measure against takeover bids 
from powerful overseas groups. 

Labor says that in practice the protec- 
tion given has encouraged monopoly 
trends in New Zealand press ownership 
and by barring outside competition has 
militated against higher standards. The 
press strongly denies both charges. 

The News Media Ownership Act was 
passed by the previous National party 
government in 1965 at a time when the 
Dominion, the morning paper in Welling- 
ton, the capital city, was the subject of 
takeover bids from several sources, in- 
cluding Lord Thomson and Rupert Mur- 
doch. 

The act barred any one person outside 
New Zealand from holding more than 15 
per cent of the voting power in a daily 
newspaper, and total outside holdings 
from exceeding 20 per cent. 

The bill introduced by the government 
to repeal the act still leaves takeover bids 
subject to the Overseas Investment Act 
passed earlier this year and applying to 
purchase of a new Zealand company by 
overseas interests must be judged to be 
in the interests of New Zealand in the 
opinion of the minister of finance. 

There are 36 daily newspapers in New 
Zealand. Five of them are owned by New 
Zealand News Ltd. Three, including the 
morning and evening newspapers in Wel- 
lington are owned by Independent News- 
papers Ltd. Three smaller papers are 


grouped in a third chain. 


MARK COLLINS, publisher of the Baltimore News American receives bronzed newspaper 


— sek ek ea: 
Soa eet m oS tok} 


page plaque honoring 200th anniversary of the paper. The gift from employees is pre- 
sented by Betty Majors and Helen Southerington. 
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- Murdoch wants to buy 
more U.S. newspapers 


Keith Rupert Murdoch, who has pub- 
lishing empires in Australia and Great 
Britain, is interested in buying more 
newspapers in the United States. 


He agreed on October 25 to buy the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Express-News, the flag- 
ship newspapers of Harte Hanks Newspa- 
pers Inc. for $18 million cash—his first 
entry into the U.S. daily newspaper mar- 
ket. 

He’s planning to spend up to $5 million 
in launching and promoting his National 
Star in the northeast U.S. in February— 
his first entry into the weekly tabloid 
market in the U.S. 


They'll look at papers 


“We'll look at any newspaper or publi- 
cation in the United States that will ap- 
peal to us,” said Raymond R. Dittrich, 
who is Murdoch’s New York City-based 
consultant to his News Limited of Aus- 
tralia and News International of London, 
his corporate publishing companies in 
Australia and Great Britain. 

Dittrich, who had a 24-year career with 
R. Hoe & Co. Inc., press manufacturer, 
before joining Murdoch in 1970, is also 
the newly-named vicepresident and direc- 
tor of News America Publishing Inc., a 
Delaware-based corporation which will be- 
come the new owner of the two San An- 
tonio newspapers and is also a director of 
World News Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the American company which will be the 
publisher of the National Star. 


EpiTor & PUBLISHER learned that short- 
ly before Murdoch, accompanied by his 
wife, Anna, sealed the acquisition deal in 
San Antonio he had made inquiries in 
Washington, D.C. to see if the Washing- 
ton Star-News was available for sale to 
him. A spokesman for Murdoch told E&P 
“He (Murdoch) initiated the inquiries. 
Nothing came of it.” 


The Australian-born publisher, a res- 
ident of London in recent years, accom- 
plished the San Antonio purchase agree- 
ment during trips to the U.S. in the last 
three months. During a trip to New York 
City in August he told E&P his main 
reason for stopping at Washington, D.C. 
was to catch the Watergate hearings. 


Shortly before he and his wife boarded 
a flight for London the 42-year-old pub- 
lisher said of his agreement to buy the 
Harte Hanks flagship newspapers, with a 
combined circulation of 150,000, in San 
Antonio, the 15th largest city in the na- 
tion: 

“T am delighted with this deal. As pub- 
lishers of highly successful newspapers on 
two continents, we will spare no effort in 
making the Express and the News the 
finest newspapers in Texas. San Antonio 
is a big, vigorous and expanding city. It 
deserves equally vigorous newspapers. We 
intend that they will grow with it serving 
the whole community. We believe in the 
United States and intend to keep those 
newspapers steadfastly American.” 
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-News of the purchase agreement caught 
the Harte-Hanke staffs by surprise. The 
reporters first learned of it when a news 
item moved on the Dow Jones business 
wire October 25. When questions of ““Who 
is Murdoch and what is News America 
Inc.?” began popping up, someone found a 
back issue of Editor & Publisher (August 
25) and posted on the bulletin boards 
photocopies of a feature on the publisher 
headlined “Not afraid to entertain, says 
Murdoch of London Sun.” 

Robert G. Marbut, president and chief 
executive officer of Harte-Hanks, said as 
the sale agreement was announced, “Al- 
though we have no definite plans at this 
time, we feel this move will enhance our 
ability to continue our program of geogra- 
phic diversification and allow Harte- 
Hanks Newspapers to enter markets that 
are more compatible with our other oper- 


ating divisions.” 


= re Oe 


Not involved in the transaction is 
KENS-ty, a CBS affiliate station that re- } 
mains the property of Harte-Hanks. j 

A spokesman for Murdoch’s News 
America Inc. said final closing of the pur- 
chase of the two San Antonio newspapers © 
will be in about 30 days, after an audit of © 
the books of Express Publishing Co., the — 
publisher of the two papers. 

Negotiations for the San Antonio pur- 
chase were held in San Antonio executive © 
sessions October 24 and 25, it was 
learned. No word of the impending trans- 
action leaked out during the discussions. 


When the agreement was completed 
Charles O. Kilpatrick, publisher and edi- 
tor of the Express-News, gathered the 
staffs and made an announcement. A 
staffer told E&P, “In general, the editori- 
al staffs of the two papers seemed to be 
very receptive to the change.” 

News America is a 50 per cent owned 
subsidiary of News Limited of Sydney, 
Australia, and a 50 per cent subsidiary of 
News International Ltd. of London, En- 
gland. 


(Continued on page 30) 


AFTER AGREEING to spend $18 million cash for purchase of the San Antonio (Tex.) Ex- 
press-News, Mr. and Mrs. K. Rupert Murdoch bid farewell to their American well-wishers as 
they board a flight for return to London. 
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‘hird quarter reports 


WASHINGTON POST 

The Washington Post Company report- 
-d substantial increases in income and 
evenue for the third quarter and first 
ine months. 

| Circulation and advertising revenues 
nd sales of broadcast time, the company’s 
rincipal sources of income, also rose sub- 
tantially. 

For the 13 weeks ending October 1, 
973, consolidated net income was $1,974,- 
100 (42¢ per share), compared to $283,000 
(6¢ per share) reported in the correspond- 
ng 1972 period. 

Third quarter revenues in 1973 were 
1356,963,000, an increase of 15% over the 
$49,348,000 reported for the third quarter 
bf 1972. 

The company reported net income for 
she first three quarters of $8,398,000 
($1.77 per share) compared to net income 
of $5,061,000 ($1.05 per share) for the 
first three quarters of 1972. 

' Consolidated revenues of $176,776,000 
‘for the first three quarters of 1973 were 
14% ahead of the $155,100,000 posted in 
the corresponding 1972 period. 

Net income in the third quarter of 1972 
-and for the first nine months of 1972 in- 
eluded an extraordinary loss on the sale 
| of Art News magazine which amounted to 
$283,000 (6¢ per share). 

Advertising linage at the Washington 

“Post increased 9.3% over the correspon- 

jing three quarters in 1972. At the mid- 

year point, advertising linage had _ in- 

creased 8.8% over the first six months of 
m1972. 
_ The latest Post circulation figures for 
the six months ending September 30, as 
filed with the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions and subject to audit, show a gain of 
nearly three percent for the daily paper 
and over two percent for the Sunday pa- 
per. 

The company’s equity in the earnings of 
its 49% owned affiliate, Bowaters Mersey 
Paper Company, increased appreciably 
in the third quarter and first nine months 
over the comparable 1972 periods, pro- 


ducing a substantial increase in the 
Company’s equity in its several affiliates. 
* * * 
ABITIBI 


Abitibi Paper Company Ltd. reported 
net earnings for the nine months to Sep- 
tember 30, 1973 of $16,302,000 or 88¢ per 
common share compared with $4,831,000 
or 24¢ in 1972. Earnings in 1973 include 
an extraordinary charge of $670,000. 
There was no comparable charge in 1972. 

Earnings for the third quarter are $5,- 
904,000 or 382¢ per common share com- 
pared with $2,560.000 or 13¢ in 1972. 

Net sales are $288,493,000 for the nine 
months and $100,731,000 for the quarter 
showing increases of 20% and 26% in com- 
parison with 1972. 

Abitibi stated that operations in the 
third quarter were affected by work stop- 
pages related to union contract negotia- 
tions which are now resolved and by 
transportation problems resulting from 
the Canadian railroad strike. The compa- 
ny also says that shortages of raw mate- 
rials and rail cars for shipment of prod- 
ucts are a continuing problem at some 
locations. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Great Northern Nekoosa Corporation 
reported that sales and earnings for the 
third quarter and first nine months of 
1973 reached record levels. 

Net income for the third quarter was 
$6,883,000 or $1.28 a share primary, com- 
pared with $4,426,000 or $.83 a share in 
1972. Third quarter sales increased to 
$120,345,000 in 1973 from $98,817,000 in 
1972. Fully diluted earnings per share 
were $1.24 in 1973 and $.81 in 1972. 

For the first nine months of 1973, net 
income was $18,637,000, a 46% increase 
over the comparable period of 1972 when 
net income was $12,734,000. Sales were 
$359,654,000 and $296,909,000 in the first 
nine months of 1973 and 1972, respective- 
ly, an increase of 21%. 
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Fort Worth recycling 


program adds revenue 


A municipal experiment in recycling old 
newspapers and magazines may add $250,- 
000 to the Fort Worth city treasury. The 
city currently earns about $50,000. 

Public Works director Jack Graham, 
who had helped get the city to approve 
the use of two garbage trucks each week 
to collect old newspapers, said the city is 
now getting $23 per ton for scrap paper. 

Graham said that by reducing regular 
garbage pickups from two to one each 
week, and devoting the second run exclu- 
sively to picking up scrap paper, “we can 
collect an estimated $250,000 without ad- 
ditional capital outlay.” 

He said no sanitation problems would 
result, because all refuse is required by 
city ordinance to be sealed in plastic bags. 
Graham adced that he hoped to start the 
new program in % of the city by early 
next year, and if that works, city-wide 
later in 1974. 

This would make Forth Worth the first 
major city in the nation to institute a 
city-wide recycling program. 
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Paper prices raised 
by Anglo-Canadian 


Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited has advised its U.S. newsprint 
customers that effective November 1, 
1973, the price of 30 lb. standard and 
offset newsprint delivered to U.S. custom- 
ers, and customers of their subsidiary, 
Montmorency Paper Company, will be 
$213.50 for incentive loaded cars. 

Due to the continuing fiber shortage, 
Anglo-Canadian is producing only 30 lb 
and lighter basis weights; the prices for 
these lighter weights are as follows: 

28.5 Ib—$224.50 
25.0 Ib—$256.00 

Anglo said that this price, which is 
equivalent to $200 a ton for 82 lb news- 
print, is essential if it is to recover the 
continuing cost increases it has suffered in 
fibre, labour and other materials and ser- 
vices, and also obtain an acceptable return 
on investment. 
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Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

10/31! 
Affiliated Publications (OTC) ..... 9 
American Financial Corp. (OTC) . 1414, 
Booth Newspapers (OTC) ........ se 1834 
Capital Cities Bdcstg. (NYSE) .....---.+ 44 
Gomi: Corps (OTC) sips wsneieeoteoese nas 3, 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) ....----2:eeeeeeeee B85 
Dow Jones (OTC) ....-eceeecereceserecees 2834, 
Downe Comm, (OTC) ...-.... vie 2'/r 
Gannett (NYSE) ....-- 39 
Gray Comm, (OTC) ... 10!/, 
Harte Hanks (NYSE) .. 10'/2 
Jefferson-Pilot (NYSE) . 3634 
Knight (NYSE) .......- 39 
Lee Enterprise (AMEX) 14'/, 
Media General (AMEX) .......--+eeeeeee 34! 
Multimedia (OTC) .....-..eeeeeeeeeerees 20 
New York Times (AMEX) ......- Aa 1434 
Panaxn(OlCG)i ees encom semas 3 3 
Post Corp. (WISC.) (OTC) A 
Quebecor (AMEX) .......-. 155% 
Ridder Publications (NYSE) 19 
Southam Press (CE) ....-.-+.-+ 28 
Speidel (OTC) ....-..eeee reese teees tees ia} 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) 14% 
Time Inc. (NYSE) ly 


Det Ree P bore ncees ANY 
Times Mirror (NYSE) .....-.+-+ nn 2244 


Toronto) Stan i(GCE)) vss vem eet-lnc ln 26 
Washington Post (AMEX) 24 
SUPPLIERS 
AbUIBIN(CE) coacccesecusncacemeres yams 14% 1434 
Addressograph Multi, (NYSE) ....-...-+++ 153, 14% 
Alden Electronics (OTC) ....:.scseeeveeee VA Ws 
Altair (OTC) ....cccencecnseeessrencrenees 5 54% 
Anglo-Canadian (CE) ....-+--2+e+eereeeee ! 19!/2 
Ball Corp. (OTC) .....-seeeeeereeereeeeee 12%, 
B. C. Forest (CE) ........-- ee 25 
Berkey Photo (NYSE) ...-. 13, 
Boise Cascade (NYSE) 15!/2 
Compugraphic (AMEX) . 35 
Compuscan (OTC) ...... Hy) 
Crown Zellerbach (NYSE) . 39% 
Cutler-Hammer (NYSE) ...------.eseeeeee 39, 
Daycou (NYSE) Meet eee canes etn aeeme 1634 
Digital Equipment (NYSE) 115% 
Domtar (AMEX) ......-0+--ees 255% 
Dow Chemical (NYSE) $25 
Dymo (NYSE) ...... 20354 
ECRM (OTC) i semcataess 9%, 
Eastman Kodak (NYSE) . 131% 
Ehrenreich Photo (AMEX) .......-.+ese0ee 13 
Eltra (NYSE) .....00cec ccs s ences cerenses 33%, 
General Electric (NYSE) ......--.+eseeeee 667 
Georgia Pacific (NYSE) ......+.0+eeseeees 43'/2 
Grace, W. R. (NYSE) ..... 28 
Greta Lakes Paper (CE) .. 3014, 
Great No. Nekoosa (NYSE) 52\/4 
Harris Intertype (NYSE) ... 38'/5 
Inmont (NYSE) ....-.-+-+--++ Bl, 
International Paper (NYSE) 51%, 
Itek Corp. (NYSE) .......--ee eee eee e reese 26 


Kimberly Clark (NYSE) ......:0sseeeeeeee 43\/4 


Log Etronics (OTC) ........-eeeeeee 5%, 
MacMillan, Bloedel (CE) .. 39% 
Milgo Electronics (AMEX) =. 23% 
Millmaster Onyx (AMEX) ...... 9 

Minnesota Min. & Mfg. (NYSE) 88!/2 
Photon (OTC) .....0eeececeeeeee foc _— 

Richardson (NYSE) ........-eeeeeeeeeeeeee vA 


Rockwell Intl. (NYSE) .....-.+sceecseecene 30/4 
Ys 


Sun Chemical (NYSE) ....-.- : A 


Wheelabrator-Frye (NYSE) 16% 
White Consolidated (NYSE) ; 133% 
Wood Industries (AMEX) ....--seeeeeeeee NS, 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Batten, Barton, Durstine, Osborn (OTC) .. — I5\/, 
Doremus (OTC) 5 


Doyle, Dane, Bernbach (OTC) EVA 
Foote, Cone, Belding (NYSE) . 105 
Grey Advertising (OTC) ...... 10!/2 


laterp bile Group (NYSE) .......-- : V4 14% 
Needham, Harper & Steers 

Ogilvy, Mather (OTC) 
PKL Co. (OTC) 
J. W. Thompson (NYSE) ....-. 5 145% 
Tracy-Locke (OTC) ............ 5 
Wells Rich Greene (NYSE) 


Right job, wrong paper 


Epitor & PUBLISHER reported incor- 
rectly in the October 27 issue that J. Rob- 
ert Spraker who had been promoted to as- 
sistant retail advertising manager was 
with the Detroit News. Spraker is on the 
Detroit Free Press. 
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CM’s 


show little enthusiasm 


for saturation shoppers 


By Mark Mehler 


Despite their dubious value, both as ad- 
vertising and circulation tools, free home- 
delivered shoppers will be around for 
awhile. 

Thomas Thokey, director of customer 
relations for Times Newspapers, Trenton, 
N.J., expressed this feeling to other circu- 
lation managers attending the Interstate 
Circulation Managers Association Fall 
meeting in Atlantic City October 21-23. 

“Most people in the newspaper business 
realize how foolish they are,” said 
Thokey, referring to advertisers who in- 
sist on total market coverage. 

“We look at the 77 percent of adults 
who read daily newspapers and consider 
this much more valuable. But the adver- 
tiser looks at the 23 percent and says he 
must have them. He doesn’t understand 
that most of those 23 percent won’t even 
look at the free shopper anyway.” 

Thokey spoke of the program at the 
Troy (Ohio) News, one of the Times 
Newspapers. 

The paper uses housewives, called 
“mailmaids,” to deliver the free shoppers 
each week. The housewives deliver to 
500-600 homes in their immediate neigh- 
borhoods and are paid 2 cents per sheet. 

Thokey suggests that this method is 
more effective than the alternatives of 
postal delivery, which recent 3rd class 
rate increases have rendered too costly; 
and using carriers, who often prove unrel- 
iable. 


“The problem in using carriers, is that 
there is no way to accurately check on 
them. No one is going to squeal if he or 
she doesn’t receive a free shopper. We 
found the best way is to have adults 
whose sole job is delivering the shop- 
per.” 


Thokey said the advantages to the 
housewives are that they can save the ex- 
pense of a baby-sitter by taking their 
children with them on delivery, and in- 
sisted that delivering 500 shoppers to 
doorsteps takes only about three hours. 


He said that most people tend to ignore 
free shoppers, but that one way to in- 
crease reader interest is to put some news 
content in; even if it is “what editors call 
junk.” 


“Our Ohio shopper contains about 20-25 
percent news. It’s not household hints or 
recipes, or that sort of thing. It’s local 
news and features that ordinarily would 
not get into the paper. We have found 
that this helps readership a little, and at 


least marginally boosts paid  circula- 
tion.” 
Gerald Hermann, of the Bergen 


(N.J.) Record, said his paper had aban- 
doned its shopper experiment after one 
year, although he did not characterize it 
as a failure. 

“We did get some new subscribers,” he 
said. “However, we found most people re- 
ally paid little attention to it.” 


He said regular carriers were used 
14 


since they were already trained. A tele- 
phone solicitation revealed, however, that 
40 percent of the homes were not receiv- 
ing their copies. District managers were 
assigned to follow their carriers and as- 
sure that all deliveries were made. But 
another solicitation showed the same re- 
sults, which meant that the shoppers were 
making very little impact. 

“We added a little color on the front 
page, which didn’t help much, and we 
increased the size from eight to 16 pages, 
but there was no major improvement.” 


Of course, in rural areas where homes 
are spread far apart, such a system isee 
impractical. One CM suggested a way to 
combat the ills of postal service was to 
get to know the delivery system in a 
sectional area. 

The Post Office has created a new basic} 
system, which involves routing mail 
through large sectional centers and then 
back to the original town. ; 

For example, a shopper mailed from™ 
Annapolis, Md. to a small town five miles 
outside the city would first go to the sec- 
tional center in Baltimore and then back. 
To avoid this 24 hour delay, it was ad- 
vised that delivery drivers mail the shop- 
pers from each small town while on their 
routes. 


Another postal headache: treatment of 


8rd class mail—was discussed. The Post — 


Office has the right to hold 3rd class mail — 
(Continued on page 27) ; 


Shoppers return publishers 
large profits in most cases 


One reason many Inland Daily Press 
Association supplement their paid circula- 
tion with shoppers may be that they are 
quite profitable. 

A survey of 48 dailies which partici- 
pated in the 1972 Annual Cost and Re- 
venue Study shows that only seven ap- 
peared to be losing money on their shop- 
pers. 

The smaller the newspaper the more 
valuable the shopper appears to be as a 
revenue producer. Newspapers under 10,- 
000 circulation were getting 7% to 8% of 
their total advertising revenue from their 
shopper operations. This figure drops to 
2% to 3% among newspapers over 20,000 
circulation. 

Shopper profit as shown in the table 
below is actually just an approximation 
arrived at by deducting shopper news- 
print and delivery costs from shopper ad 


revenue. It does not include shopper ad 
selling costs, shopper page makeup costs, 
or costs in the newsroom. ; 

The Cost Study is not intentionally a 
source of shopper cost and revenue data, 
IDPA said. Participants in the Cost Study 
were asked to omit their shopper data if 
they could separate them from newspaper 
operating costs and revenues. Participants © 
who could not make this separation were 
asked to report shopper ad revenue, news- 
print tonnage used for the shopper, and 


shopper delivery costs. The 43 partici- 


provided all three figures. 

The shopper survey was conducted to 
provide information for the Inland Costs 
and Revenues Committee, which makes 
periodic changes in the content and 


format of the Study. 


Shopper Income and Expense of 43 Newspapers in 1972 


% of Shopper 

Shopper Total News- 
Circu- Adv. Ady. print 

lation Revenue Revenue’ Expense 
4.9 $21,430 8.3% $ 2,697 
6.1 22,780 71 8,011 
71.8 40,780 8.8 7,071 
10.4 55,440 Teel 7,580 
10.9 40,840 5.6 5,201 
14.6 32,100 8.4 5,740 
21.9 46,280 2.8 8,007 
49.0 94,700 2.4 25,816 


* Figures in the table have been grouped into “moving” averages to smooth 
out some of the fluctuations. Hach line represents an average of 10 papers, but 
each line, after the first, is a regrouping in which the five smallest papers are 
dropped and the next five larger papers are added. Because there were only 43 
newspapers studied, the bottom line of the table is an average of only eight pa- 
pers—five moved from the line above it and the three largest papers added. 
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i 
pants whose data were used in this = 


% of Shopper Shopper 
Total Distri- Dist. & 
Nsprt. bution Nsprt. Shopper 
Exp. Expense Exp. Profit 4 
é 
112% $9,880 $12,577 $8853 | 
9.9 10,840 18,851 8,929 9 
12.3 16,100 28,171 17,609 
10.3 21,650 29,230 26,210 
FY 
6.1 19,830 25,031 15,809 § 
5.3 16,994 22,784 9,366 ‘ 
3.4 14,284 22,291 23,989 
4.6 31,275 67,091 «37,609 


ows 


The correspondent from Kalona, Iowa 
rites: “Lydia Anna, wife of Hermon E. 
‘Tiller, was in the hospital several days 
‘there she had a lump removed from her 
eck. It contained an object like a stone.” 
Another correspondent from Mifflin- 
-own, Pa., writes that Rufus Kanagy 
sneezed in the cow stable and his false 
2eth fell on the concrete and broke into.” 

And from Linwood, Ont., we learn that 

Elmer Kuepfer has a cold at present, but 
is bellyache is better.” 
Today’s average newspaper reader 
-iuight consider these items trivial. But 
uch items are of concern to thousands of 
‘mish and Mennonites in nearly two doz- 
a countries. 

The reason: a weekly newspaper called 
the Budget. It is the unofficial newspaper 
’f the Amish people and the only one of 
.s kind in the world. 


Lutheran editor 


It is published in Sugarcreek, Ohio, a 
mall, unhurried village, some 40 miles 
suthwest of Canton in rustic Tuscarawas 
ounty. 
| The Budget’s associate editor, George 
. Smith, a 66-year-old Lutheran, says it 
quite probable that no other group on 
arth would be willing to do the amount 
? news collecting and writing that the 
mish do for the Budget. 
In most cases, according to Smith, the 
| udget is the only newspaper in the 
mish home. 
It carries news of the everyday happen- 
igs in the Amish settlements, written in 
tter form by more than 300 volunteer 
»yrrespondents. 
Smith provides his regular writers with 
free subscription, and, in many cases, a 


‘amped envelope for mailing their 
2wsletters. 

Foreign interest 
Smith recently made an _ eight-week 


1eck of the newsletters and found that 
» received 1,498 newsletters from 367 
riters, an average of 187 per week. 
ighty-eight of these letters came from 
suntries other than the United States 
id Canada. 
Each week the Budget is mailed to 16,- 
)0 homes. Ohio circulation is the largest 
15,000) and foreign circulation averages 
round 500. 
The Budget also is different from other 
2wspapers in that it has no staff, comic 
rips, letters to the editor, editorials and 
sry few photos. 
“The Amish religion forbids the taking 
“pictures,” Smith continued. “Each page 
sually is eight gray columns in each 
} sue, which averages between 10 and 16 
iges.” 
The Budget’s total “personality” is de- 
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he writer of this report is employed as 
kron editor of Firestone’s employe pub- 
cation, the Non-Skid, and is working on 
(is master’s in journalism at Kent State. 


Weekly editor 


THE BUDGET 


By Tim Moriarty 
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George R. Smith 


rived from the items sent in by his corre- 
spondents. 

While he does edit the newsletters to 
some extent, Smith tries to leave them in 
as nearly their original phraseology as 
possible to preserve the Amish flavor. If 
he edits them too extensively, he incurs 
the wrath of the correspondents. 


Smith’s early training was as a printer. 
He has never worked for any paper be- 
sides the Budget. 

“Probably it is just as well that I didn’t 
have any formal training in journalism, 
otherwise I might have tried to follow its 
rules and ruined the Budget as an Amish 
journal,” Smith revealed. 


“T have always felt that a newspaper 
should not aim to be different just for the 
sake of being different, but when there is 
a reason for being different, don’t hesitate 
to do so. 

“We are trying to produce a newspaper 
that meets the needs of a particular and 
you might say a ‘peculiar’ people. We 
don’t follow the rules of modern journal- 
ism and sometimes this makes us the sub- 
ject of ridicule.” 


Horse buggy ads 


Another unusual feature of the Budget 
is the advertising. In what other newspa- 
per would one see ads for buggies, 
horsedrawn farm machinery, men’s broad- 
fall or barn-door pants, coal-burning 
kitchen ranges, four-burner oil stoves, 
kerosene refrigerators, gasoline engine- 
driven Maytag washers and_ gasoline 
irons? 

His leading advertiser is the Spector 
Stores which built a nationwide mail order 
business with advertisements in the Budg- 
et and now also has a chain of stores in 
the principal Amish settlements of Ohio 
and Indiana. They deal almost exclusively 
in plain dry goods for the Amish trade. 


The founder of the Budget was an 
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Amish Mennonite named John C. Miller. 
He was a farmer living near the village 
of Walnut Creek, not far from Sugar- 
creek. 


Ownership history 


Miller published the first issue of the 
Budget on May 15, 1890 and its original 
purpose was only to be a local newspaper. 

However, Miller had many friends 
among fellow Amishmen who were mi- 
grating to America at the time to escape 
religious persecution in Europe. His 
friends often wrote, telling of the soil, 
climate, and land prices among the Amish 
settlements in Pennsylvania. 

He published the correspondence, it 
proved to be a popular feature and Miller 
soon found that he had a widespread cir- 
culation in the Amish settlements. 

“Miller owned the Budget for 20 years 
until he sold it to a group of Mennonites 
headed by a preacher named Samuel H. 
Miller who in turn sold it to my father, S. 
A. Smith, in March, 1920,” Smith stated. 
“T purchased the paper in 1950 and owned 
it until I sold it this past September to 
two former employees. I’m still the as- 
sociate editor.” 

“Our problems are mostly those of pro- 
duction. During nearly all the years that I 
managed the Budget, I was the entire 
editorial staff. Even so, I spent more time 
in the back shop than I did at my desk.” 

The Budget was converted to offset four 
years ago. The printing is done elsewhere, 
but Smith does prepare camera-ready 
pasteups. 

His main duty each morning in the 
office is to edit the newsletters that ac- 
cumulate overnight on his desk. 

And it is in editing the correspondence 
that Smith enjoys his work the most. 

Letters from correspondents usually be- 
gin with some reference to the weather in 
their area. There is good reason for this, 
according to Smith. Being farmers, their 
livelihood depends to a considerable extent 
upon the weather and it is a matter of 
great importance to them. Naturally they 
like to know how the Amish in other areas 
are faring weather-wise. 

Then the correspondents write about 
events such as church services, deaths, 
injuries, serious illnesses, visits to other 
settlements and births. 

“Reports of births in the settlements 
are frequently quite lengthy because the 
Amish are very prolific,” Smith said. 

Ten and 12 children in a family is not 
unusual. When families reach 15 to 16 
children, the correspondents consider it 
unusual enough to be worthy of mention. 

Approximately 70,000 is generally ac- 
cepted as the population figure for the 
Amish nationwide. 

Although Smith’s subscribers are pre- 
dominately Old Order Amish, the list now 
runs the gamut from the most conserva- 
tive of the Old Order group to the most 
liberal Mennonite sects. 

In between are a bewildering number of 
splinter groups such as the Nebraska 
Amish, the King Church Amish, the 
Beachy Amish, the Wisler Mennonites, 
Horse and Buggy Mennonites, Black 
Bumper Mennonites, River Brethren and 
others. 

Many of the writers close their letters 
with a brief quip, often with a religious or 
moralistic touch. 
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Classified clinic 


By Harry Littke 


‘SWEETEST DAY GREETINGS’ 


When the Cleveland Press published its 
first Sweetest Day Greetings section in 
1971, one of his colleagues on a southern 
paper wrote Norbert Simpson, Cleveland 
Press CAM, asking “What the hell is 
Sweetest Day?” 

Sweetest Day was originally planned to 
be observed nationally, but apparently 
only a few metropolitan centers have tak- 
en to it. The background of the day may 
be of interest to CAMs in other areas 
where the day is recognized, and who may 
wish to capitalize on the event with a 
Sweetest Day Greetings section, as the 
Press has done. 

According to our clipping file on the 
subject, going back to 1926, Sweetest Day 
was established in Cleveland between 1920 
and 1922 by a group of local candy manu- 
facturers. 

The third Saturday in October was cho- 
sen to be observed annually as “the 
sweetest day of the year,” and was pro- 
moted as a day to ‘make someone happy” 
by giving candy to shut-ins, friends and 
family. One early clipping stated that the 
idea was inspired by the fact that the 
manufacturers had a surplus of sugar left 
over from World War I stockpiles that 
they wanted to use up. 

For a number of years, thousands of 
pounds of candy were donated by Cleve- 
land confectioners to orphanages, hospi- 
tals and other institutions each year on 
this day. In earlier years, celebrities, in- 
cluding the mayor, made speeches and 
held ceremonies on the occasion of the 
donations. 

The day is now observed in Cleveland 
like a second Valentine’s Day, but on a 
smaller scale. It is promoted chiefly 


Crowder to succeed 
Carroll as editor 


Charles W. Crowder will become pub- 
lisher of the Winston-Salem Journal and 
Twin City Sentinel in Winston-Salem, 
N.C., on January 1, 1974. 

He will succeed J. Wallace Carroll, who 
will retire December 31 after having held 
the position since 1963. 

Crowder has been vicepresident of the 
Piedmont Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Journal and Sentinel, since August 
16, 1972, and general manager since last 
January. He will continue in both of those 
positions. 

The 54-year-old native of Danville, Va., 
started his newspaper career as a sports 
editor with a Danville, Va., newspaper 
and was later managing editor, editor, 
general manager and publisher’ with 
newspapers in three Virginia cities. 

For eight years he was an account ex- 
ecutive with the Ketchum, McLeod and 
Grove advertising agency. 

His background also includes experience 
in the magazine field as advertising man- 
ager and business manager of The Com- 
monwealth, publication of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. 
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through merchants’ displays of candy, and 
florists’ advertisements. Some Sweetest 
Day cards are also sold. 

Properly promoted, Sweetest Day offers 
considerable potential for newspaper 
greetings sections. This year the Press 
published 1,867 Sweetest Day messages, 
totaling 10,442 lines, at a dollar a line. 
This comes close to the popularity of our 
Valentine’s Day section, which this year 
had 2,044 greetings, totaling 11,008 lines. 

Results like that are really sweet! 


Littke is classified promotion manager for 
the Cleveland Press. 


He also has had duties in public rela- 
tions and trade association management. 
He is a former local correspondent for the 
New York Times and a newcaster over 
three radio stations. 

He is a founder of the Press Club of 
Virginia at Richmond. 

He was vicepresident and sales manag- 
er at Beacon Press, a large Richmond 
commercial printing firm owned by Media 
General. He then became assistant busi- 
ness manager of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch and News Leader. He had been 
business manager of the Richmond news- 
papers for eight months when he moved 
to Winston-Salem in August, 1972. 


Energy Fellowships 


Four newsmen have been selected for 
the 1973-74 Energy Fellows at Stanford 
University, sponsored by the American 
Petroleum Institute. The newsmen are, as 
follows: Edward K. DeLong, UPI, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; John D. de Yonge, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer; Michael F. Toner, Mi- 
ami Herald; and Daniel T. Van Atta, 
Courier-News, Somerville, N.J. They will 
start on their fellowships January 2. 


“ 
Ohio congressman takes 
over Cincinnati Enquirer 


Thomas R. Gormley, executive vicepres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Enquirer, an- 
nounced his resignation from the newspa- ; 
per on October 30. if 

His resignation came a day after the | 
announcement that two-term Cincinnati 
congressman, Rep. William J. Keating 


5 ey 


(R., Ohio), 46, would succeed Francis L. { 
Dale as president and chief executive of | 


the Enquirer, which is owned by Ameri- 
can Financial Corp. Dale resigned last 
week (E&P, Oct. 27). 

Keating, whose brother Charles H. | 
Keating is executive vicepresident of | 
American Financial Corp., said he will | 
keep his House seat until January. He > 
said he decided not to seek either the Ohio | 
governorship or the Senate seat being va- i 
cated. 

Keating said he has no background in 
journalism, but has “developed great re- 
spect” for newsmen. 

Gormley, who 


i 

i 
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was promoted to ha 
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present post last April from vicepresident — 
of advertising-marketing, said he resigned | 
because he was not named to succeed | 


Dale. 


ness. 
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Conn. papers to ane 
sexless job ad ruling | 


- 
- 


The Connecticut Daily Newspaper As: 
sociation will appeal to the State Supreme 
Court a ruling prohibiting newspapers 


from running help-wanted ads under sep> 


arate headings for male and female. f 

The Court of Common Pleas in Water- 
bury ruled September 27 that separate 
ads were unconstitutional; 
complaint by the National Organization 
for Women (NOW) the State Commission 
on Human Rights and Opportunities 
(E&P October 6). 

CDNA secretary Kenneth Carter of th 
Waterbury Republican and American said 
one of the grounds for the appeal would 
be that the plaintiff never proved its as- 
sertion that sex-designated job ads actual= 
ly discriminate against women. , 

e 


U.S. papers used less _ 
newsprint in September 


Total estimated U.S. newsprint con- 
sumption was 825,034 tons in September, 


He said he had no future plans — 
except to remain in the newspaper busi- — 


upholding a_ 


2.8% less than in September 1972, the . 


American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion reported. Consumption for Septer ay 
1972 was 848,422 tons. 

There were five Sundays in September 
1973 compared to four Sundays in 1972, 
Had it not been for this extra Sunday this 
year, the decrease would have been over 
5% for the month. 

For the first nine months 1973 total 
estimated U.S. newsprint consumption 
was 7,774,634 tons, compared with 7,476, 
380 tons in the first nine months of 1972, 
an increase of 4% in 1973. : 
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"We welcome the Knight organization 
to Lexington, confident that it will 
preserve and strengthen the quality and 
character of our newspapers?’ 


—Homer Drew 


The Lexington Herald and The Lexington Leader, founded 
by the late John G. Stoll, have a proud record of public service 
in Lexington, Kentucky. When the decision was made to sell 
these papers, Knight Newspapers, Incorporated was chosen to 
take over their ownership. 

Homer Drew, vice-president of the First Security National 
Bank and Trust Company, and spokesman for the Stoll family, 
said, “We invited Knight Newspapers to take over the Lexington 
Newspapers because we are convinced that this 1s in the best 
interests of the community, the newspapers and the family. 

“Mr. Stoll and his successors always considered The Herald 
and The Leader a public trust. Ownership will now pass to the 
Knights because they have been signally successful as publishers, 
as employers and as community leaders. Their record in other 
cities demonstrates that they operate locally managed 
newspapers dedicated to the best interests of those cities’ 

John S. Knight, speaking for the entire Knight 
Organization, said, “We approach this task with a real 
understanding of the grave public trust which it imposes, and 
with the pledge to hold high the torch of vigilant, independent 
journalism? 


KNIGHT NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Akron Beacon Journal * Boca Raton News 
Bradenton Herald * Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer * Columbus Enquirer * Columbus Ledger 
Detroit Free Press * Lexington Herald 
Lexington Leade 
Herald * Philadelphia Inquirer 


r 
ton Leader * Macon News * Macon Telegraph 
Miami Her, 5 

Philadelphia Daily News * Tallahassee Democrat 


Metric system 
is adopted by 
editorial dept. 


The Columbia Missowrian has adopted 
the metric system for reporting most mea- 
surements in its news columns. It was a 
move anticipating the eventual adoption 
of the metric system as the official mea- 
surement units in the United States. 

The daily, which serves subscribers in 
Columbia and surrounding mid-Missouri, 
is published by the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. It will continue to 
give its readers the old English equiva- 
lents parenthetically. 

Only football yard markers are exempt 
from the Missourian’s policy, believed to 
be unique among general circulation 
newspapers in this country. 

The changeover includes weather re- 
ports using the Celsius and Fahrenheit 
scale, wind velocity in kilometers and 
miles per hour; births using kilograms 
and pounds. 

Roy M. Fisher, dean of the school, said 
the step was taken to help readers become 
familiar with the new system, whose 
adoption is pending before Congress. 

The Metric System Conversion bill 
(H.R. 11035) goes before the House Rules 
Committee this week. No opposition is ex- 
pected and the measure probably will 
come up on the House floor shortly. 

The main provisions of the bill call for 
the appointment of a 21-member board to 
govern a 10-year voluntary conversion 
plan which would aid industry, govern- 
ment and the public in changing from the 
current system of measurement to the in- 
ternational metric system. 

Fisher said he knows of no readers who 
have been upset by the change and that 
school teachers have accepted it enthusi- 
astically. 

“Some of our own staff at first thought 
it was crazy, and maybe it was. But we 
have conversion charts at each desk and it 
has proven to be pretty easy simply to 
insert the correct metric figure.” 

“The worst problem is in converting 
recipes. Those poor girls have to convert 
teaspoons and cups to liters. The local 
hardware stores, however, report a run on 
metric measuring cups.” 

Fisher said the Missourian’s adoption of 
metric measurements affects only the 
news columns. Advertisers use whatever 
system they want, and the printers—as 
they always have—still use points and 
picas. ; 


New Arkansas weekly 


The Prairie Grove News in Prairie 
Grove, Ark., has been established by Lar- 
ry Golden and Jeff P. McLemore. The 
tabloid, a weekly, is offset-printed. Golden 
was formerly editor of the Pauls Valley 
(Okla.) Daily Democrat. McLemore is 
publisher of the Westville (Okla.) Report- 
er and formerly was advertising manag- 
er of the Pauls Valley, Okla., paper. 
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No holiday papers 


The Tulsa Daily World, for the first 
time in its history, will not publish news- 
papers on Thanksgiving, Christmas and 
New Year’s holidays. 

Kenneth S. Fleming, general business 
manager of Newspaper Printing Corp., 
said the action is being taken to conserve 
a dwindling supply of newsprint. NPC is 
the operating agent for the Tulsa Daily 
World and the Tulsa Tribune. 

A similar holiday schedule will be fol- 
lowed by the Tribune. 

The World will publish Thursday morn- 
ing. Noy. 22 and won’t put out a paper 
Friday, Nov. 23. 

On Christmas Day there will be no 
morning edition. Papers will be printed 
Monday, Dec. 24 and Wednesday, Dec. 
26. 

The World will publish Dec. 31 and 
Jan. 2, skipping Jan. 1. 

® 


Daily buys weekly 


The Valley Citizen and Herndon News, 
weekly publications serving the tri-county 
section of Northumberland, Upper Dauph- 
in and Schuylkill Counties, have been sold 
by Roland and Ruth McRoberts to a cor- 
porate group composed of executives of 
News Publishing and Printing Company 
of Shamokin, Pennsylvania. The two 
newspapers have been combined under a 
single masthead, and the publication is 
being composed and printed offset by 
News Publishing and Printing Company, 
which also publishes the News-Item of 
Shamokin and Mount Carmel. John P. 
Schultz, previously employed as a repor- 
ter for the News-Item, is editor. 


Adless Monday 


The Golden (Colo.) Daily Transcript 
has dropped display advertising from its 
Monday edition and reduced the edition to 
tabloid size to save newsprint. Classified 
and legal advertising continues to run in 
the Monday edition. The other four days 
the paper will return to standard-size 
format. The Transcript said it will receive 
only 80% of the amount of newsprint it 
used last year for next year. The paper 
also prints about 100 other publications. 


New California daily 


The Vista (Calif.) Press went daily on 
November 1, publishing every day but 
Saturday. The paper is owned by Morris 
Corp. of Savannah, Ga. Started as a 
weekly in 1926, the paper has published 
on Sundays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
since 1964. 


Portuguese paper folds 


Diario de Noticias, New Bedford, Mass., 
only Portuguese daily newspaper in the 
U.S., has discontinued publication, citing 
falling readership and the newsprint 
shortage. It had a circulation of about 
4,000. Founded as a weekly in 1918, it 
became a daily the following year. 
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Metromedia to sell 
case for advertising 


Metromedia Inc., announced that it will _ 
set forth the case for mass marketing and 
advertising in a series of essays by “ob- 
jective and authoritative commentators.” | 
The advertisements, aimed primarily at 
opinion leaders, will appear in the New 
York Times and the Wall Street Journal 
starting in mid-November. 


The series will lead off with a construc- 
tive evaluation of the challenges facing 
the American marketing system. It is 
written by Miles W. Kirkpatrick, until 
last February chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission during a period in 
which advertisers came under intense at-_ 
tack from government quarters and con- | 
sumer groups. 7 

The company said it is taking up the 
cudgel for marketers and advertisers be- 
cause the growth and strength of the U.S. 
economy rely importantly on an informed — 
public. 


Metromedia television and radio sta- 
tions make up the principal broadcasting — 
group after the networks in audience © 
reach. The company is also in outdoor, © 
transit and direct mail advertising. a 
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Ad restrictions bs 
are instituted bi 


New advertising restrictions have been 
imposed by the Washington (D.C.) Post 
in stepped-up efforts to conserve news-— 
print. | 

The measures, which went into effect 
on October 29, include the following: 

e All standard short advertising sec- 
tions will be converted to a minimum of — 
8-page solid advertising section; j 

e All 5-column and “step” retail ads will. 
be eliminated; ; 

e all 6, 7, and 8-column ads must be- 
either 250 lines or less in depth or must 
be full column depth; : 

e tear sheets will be limited to one 
sheet per advertisement; 

e and discontinuation of white space in 
single column classified ads. 

Joseph Lynch, vicepresident-advertising, 
said the measures are “temporary and will 
be abolished, as soon as our supply of pa- 
per again reaches the point where they will — 
not be necessary.” Lynch said the measures 
were taken in hopes of avoiding “serious 
rationing of ad space.” 


Freedom buys 


Freedom Newspaper Inc., Santa Ana, 
Calif., has purchased the Seymour (Ind.) 
Tribune, it was announced October 27. 


money from Thomas W. Conner and fam- 
ily, which has owned the paper since 1929. 
The sale included a 4,200 paid circulation 
semi-weekly, Scottsburg (Ind.) Journal, 
published 20 miles away from Seymour. 


Thurman Gill, previously director of 
sales, was appointed publisher. 
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The 10,000-circulation evening daily was | 
acquired for an undisclosed amount 


Sign of the ti 
in Phoenix. 


The new Valley Center rises 40 
stories above Metro Phoenix. 
It's an impressive example of 
current construction activity in 
Phoenix. Activity that increased 
26% last year to an all time 
annual high of $821 million. We 
expect $1 billion in new 
construction during 1973. 
Yet, while Phoenix 
continues to grow and 
change, there's still only 
one way to saturate every 
market segment. The 
Republic and The Gazette, 
now delivering well over 
a half million impressions 
each day and a weekly 
reach of 9 out of 10* 
Metro Phoenix house- 
holds. It’s proof why, 
now more than ever, 
we're a ‘Sign of the 
Times” in Phoenix. 
Phoenix. We 
penetrate like no one 
else can. 


The Arizona The Phoenix 


REPUBLIC ) GAZETTE 


Responsible Leadership 
Represented Nationally by Story & Kelly-Smith, Inc. 


*Source: 1972 Republic & Gazette Consumer Survey. Includes home subscribers, newsstand buyers and households that share copies. 


Advertising Scene 


By Daniel L. Lionel 


AD-A-CARD GOES METRO 


In its November ist issue, the New 
York Post sported a full color Ad-A-Card 
featuring Time/Life Books, marking the 
first entry of a major metro newspaper 
into the Ad-A-Card orbit. It was pasted 
over a 1000 line Time/Life ad. 

Described by Peter O. Brice, National 
Ad-A-Card’s president as combining the 
strength of Spectacolor with that of a 
free standing stuffer the device provides 
newspaper advertisers with a 6 by 7 inch 
card that is affixed to the newspaper page 
as the press rolls. One side of the card is 
in full color; the other side is black and 
white. The Ad-A-Card is backed up by 
supporting ad space, usually 100 lines 
over which the card is pasted. When the 
card is removed the ad itself is visible. 
Generally the card is used as a self 
mailer. 

The Post’s Ad-A-Card appeared in only 
one fourth of its over 600,000 circulation 
in what was described as a shakedown 
test on one of its four presses. By the end 
of the month it is expected that the four 
presses will be equipped for full-run oper- 
ation. 

“We plan to bring in the first 50 cities 
in order of size,” Price said, “and we 
expect to have 3 major markets equipped 
for Ad-A-Card with 2.5 million circula- 
tion, by the 1st of the year.” He antici- 
pates adding another 4 million in 1974 
and 6 million circulation in 1975, 

Ad-A-Card’s attraction for newspaper 
publishers is multifaceted: It requires no 
investment on their part; it does not in- 
terfere with the speed of the press run 
and it yields advertising revenue from the 
card itself as well as the back up adver- 
tisement. Furthermore, the 50 man sales 
organization of Media Networks, one of 
National Ad-A-Cards parent companies, 
sells the whole package to national adver- 


tisers although the newspaper itself and 
its representative are able to sell it as 
well. 


The attachment of the Ad-A-Card ma- 
chine, which had formerly sold for $40,- 
000, requires about a week. Its cost is 
amortized by the $15 per thousand cost of 
Ad-A-Card to the advertiser. A machine 
is provided for each of the publisher’s 
presses. 


Actually, National Ad-A-Card Corp. 
represents a joint venture with three par- 
ticipating companies. Media Network has 
combined with Advance Enterprises, man- 
ufacturers of the machine and Uarco the 
Chicago based company which is the sec- 
ond largest business form printer in the 
country. The latter has made a substan- 
tial investment in color printing presses 
especially designed for the manufacture 
of Ad-A-Cards. 


While Ad-A-Card has been available for 
Sunday comics and the major Sunday sup- 
plements which are distributed to hun- 
dreds of newspapers the present program 
is based on what Mr. Price describes as 
an urgent need by advertisers for week- 
day runs in localized markets. He sees the 
card serving as a regional supplement to 
the advertisers’ national efforts via maga- 
zines and TV. 


An indication of the effectiveness of 
Ad-A-Card was demonstrated by a con- 
trolled AB split run conducted by Coca- 
Cola in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch/Ci- 
tizen-Journal. Each split carried a four 
full column Coca-Cola ad. Both ads were 
identical except that one contained a black 
and white coupon and the other a remova- 
ble 4 color removable Ad-A-Card coupon. 
The offer was 15c off on an 8 bottle carton 
of Coke. When the final tally was made 
the Ad-A-Card coupon yielded 12,971 re- 


him how to record color and preprint inserts. 
A simple enough process. 


the best way to get someone to take more ads is to 


L have been selling scrapbooks, we've found that 


ask him to put his ads somewhere else. 


An unusual marketing theory on the surface, but when the somewhere else is a Lester A. 
Stone scrapbook, it can add up to a substantial sales increase. 

Because when you present someone with one of our scrapbooks, you're giving him a very 
effective way to record his advertising campaigns and plan new ones. 

Take a minute to show him how to use it; how to note sales results in the margins and show 


But you know, during all the time we Stones 


IBS| ester A STONE INC 


P.O. Box 590, Holyoke, Mass. 01040 ai 
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Avis newspaper ads 
placed in 12 markets 


A full page newspaper effort in 12 ma-— 
jor markets is being launched this week 
by the Avis Car Rental Division. 

While Avis has, like most major car. 

f 
; 
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rental companies, formerly concentrated © 
its advertising in magazines and tv, just 
before the Summer there was a policy 
shift resulting in some newspaper adver- 
tising. rf 

The current expanded program, ac-_ 
cording to Ron Wulkan, Avis advertising - 
manager, will carry over into the Spring | 
with a brief hiatus during the Christmas 
and New Year’s season. j 

Reasoning behind the newspaper drive, © 
Wulkan told Epiror & PUBLISHER are three | 
fold: Newspapers’ fast close permits top- 
icality; Where magazines are geared to 
management, newspapers reach everyone — 
including major prospects and Avis own | 
employees. 

“Reaching one’s own employees,” he _ 
said, “is an important factor in advertis- 
ing. It creates the enthusiasm that is vi- 
tally important to the success of the mar- 
keting plan.” 

Finally, there is an advantage in the 
creative aspects of the ads. “Our graphics 
work well in the full page newspaper 
format,” he said. 


turns vs. 4,172, or better than 8 to 1. 
For the national advertiser, buying an — 
Ad-A-Card campaign is a simple process, — 
While the cost per thousand is pegged at 
$15 it drops to $12 for heavy users. This 
sum pays for all printing costs and the 
affixing of the 6 by 7 full color card to 
the newspaper page. Shipping costs are 
also included. The only additional cost is 
the minimum of usually a half page of 
back up advertising at the publisher’s 
rate. : 

NAAC can process a multi-newspaper 
program by receiving only one piece of 
offset film for the card, one mat for the 
newspaper and one list of media desired. 
Agency commission is based on one half 
the per thousand charge for Ad-A-Card 
plus normal commission on the back up 
ad. Half the per M charge goes to amorti- 
zation of the Ad-A-Card machine. Pay- 
ment to the publisher is at a fixed rate for 
each participating newspaper. 

An alumnus of Time, Inc. where he was 
assistant director of Corporate Develop- 
ment, Price is executive vicepresident of 
Media Network, Inc. which sells regional 
pages in national magazines. He sees Ad- 
A-Card supplementing, rather than com- 
peting with Spectacolor particularly in 
markets where the latter is impractical or 
not available. “Also, it provides the great 
advantage of a self mailer,” he said. 


Ayer leaves Philly 


N.W. Ayer & Son has brought the final 
curtain down on its 104-year-old Philadel- 
phia office with the announcement that 
the functions of this office will be consoli- 
dated into its New York headquarters. 
N.W. Ayer was founded in Philadelphia 
in 1869. 
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Indispensable to the nations leaders. 


Public relations executives who want to reach 
and influence the power elite in the nation’s 
| capital rely on The Washington Post. 


The Post’s audience includes virtually all 
members of Congress, the Supreme Court 
and the high-level people at government 
agencies which regulate business and 
industry. Day after day, they read and 
reflect on the thought-provoking editorials 
and features in The Post, all written by some 
; of the most respected journalists in America. 


The Washington Post. A prime public 
relations tool for any company which has a 
corporate advertising message for the 
nation’s leaders in Washington. 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


KARL ABRAHAM, former science writer 
for the Philadelphia Bulletin—named pub- 
lic information officer in the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Region I Regulatory 
Operations Office, a3 ot Prussia, Pa, 

* 

JOSEPH CRITELLI, a mee of retail ad 
staff of the Passaic (N.J.) Herald-News— 
promoted to retail advertising manager 
of Daily OSES Power, N.J. 


WILLIAM J. oe JR., assistant director, 
public information, Georgia- Pacific Corp. 
—ordained a priest in Episcopal Church. 
Cary is a former business editor of the 
Oregon Journal and was owner-publisher 
of two weekly newspapers in Fallon and 
Fernley, Nev. 

CaRL R. BALDWIN Jr.—retired as a re- 
porter and training director for the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, ending a career of 
42 years on the news staff of the paper. 


* * * 


Epear J. Kua, assistant chief artist, 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, retired after 
more than 39 years with the paper. 
H. Davip SCHAEFrER—promoted from 


education writer to news editor of the 
Walla Walla Union-Bulletin. 

Miss Susan H1xon, 25—named manag- 
ing editor of Palm Bean (Fla.) Daily 
News. A city desk reporter for the Post 
since August, 1970, she replaces ROBERT 
BuRDICK, who becomes an assistant city 
editor of the Fost. 

JOSEPH ieee copy editor on the 
universal desk—named state editor for St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, succeeding GERALD 
SCHNIEPP, who left to enter public rela- 
tions. 

* * * 

CRAIG BAssE—appointed city editor of 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 


PHILIP CLARK, edit of Asheville 


(N.C.) Times, retired. 


ACB WORKS FOR THE 
NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY 
to increase newspaper ad- 
vertising, both national 
and local. ACB Reporting 
Services build national 
linage. Our co-op advertis- 
ing services build local ad- 
vertising. ACB republishes 
advertising ideas that help 
publishers, ad agencies, ad- 
vertisers and stores. Serv- 


ing newspapers since 1917. 


We read every daily 
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Epwarp L. HorrMAN-—named publisher 
of the Trentonian in Trenton, N.J. He will 
continue to have the title of general man- 
ager. 

* * * 

GEORGE MELLOAN—named deputy editor 
of Wall Street Journal editorial page and 
second in charge of editorial operations in 
the New York headquarters. 

* * * 

Joe HVILIviITzky, 81, former city hall 
reporter—named city editor of Niagara 
Falls (Ont.) Review, succeeding Don 
HARVEY, who has gone to teach journal- 
ism at Grant MacEwan Community Col- 
lege, Edmonton, Alta. 

CLINT BECKER—named to succeed CLAY 
KASKO as assistant to the circulation di- 
rector of San Jose Mercury and News. 
Kasko stepped down due to health rea- 
sons. He will take over Becker’s position 
as city circulation manager. 

* * * 

LINDA ANDERSON, previously a general 
assignment reporter and assistant to the 
night city editor—to day city editor of 
the Davenport (Ia.) Times-Democrat, the 
highest position a woman has held in the 
paper’s editorial department. 


Editor Ogden retires 
at Providence J-B 


Michael J. Ogden announced his retire 
ment November 1 as editor of the Provi) 
dence (R.I.) Journal, Evening Bulletir 
and Sunday Journal. 

He has been in charge of the new: 
departments of these papers for more 
than 20 years, and held staff positions 
with them for almost 40 years. 

He will continue in a consulting capaci- 
ty as editor emeritus. 

Ogden has been replaced by Charles H. 
Spilman, who has served as executive edi- 
tor since 1971. 

Charles M. Hauser, previously vicepres- 
ident and general manager of the Virgini- 
an-Pilot and Ledger-Star of Norfolk, Va. 
has joined the Providence papers as 
vicepresident and executive editor. 

Joseph M. Ungaro has been named as- 
sistant vicepresident, news planning and 
development. He will continue as manag- 
ing editor of the Evening Bulletin. 

Theodore Holmberg was appointed as- 
sistant vicepresident of Journal-Bulletin 
features. He will retain his duties as 
managing editor of the Sunday Journal. 

e 

CHARLES E. PADILLA—appointed chief 
correspondent in Chile for UPI, succeeding 
ARTHUR M. GOLDEN, who has returned to 
the United States. IAN WESTERGREN—ap- 
pointed business manager of the Europe, 
Middle East and Africa division of UPI, 
succeeding Doucias A. GrRIPP, who has 
become manager of UPI’s Mid-Atlantic 
region. 

* * * 


RICHARD J. PETERSON has been appoint- 
ed to the newly created post of produc- 
tion coordinator of Rochester 
Post-Bulletin. 


(Minn.) 
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| MICHAEL ScoTT-BLAIR, education writer, 
m Diego (Cal.) Union, resigned; RAY 
“PP, from general assignment to educa- 
‘on writer. DAVE PoLis, from general as- 
xmment, Riverside (Cal.) Press-Enter- 
ise, to military writer, Union. 

* * * 


Don LEARNED, general assignment re- 
wrter, San Diego (Cal.) Evening Tribune, 
| 1s been appointed editor of another Cop- 
|y newspaper, the Borrego (Cal.) Sun, 
weekly. He succeeds REX SALOMON, 
‘amed copy editor, Evening Tribune. 
AMES THORNTON, from “Action Line” 
‘litor, Evening Tribune, to assistant city 
litor. Scotr Stewart, from sports writ- 
»:, Evening Tribune, to ‘Action Line” 
litor. 


a ee 


Don SHAFFER—elevated from manag- 
ig editor to editor of Oroville (Calif.) 
‘lercury Register, succeeding DAN L. 
EEBE, former editor and president, who 
(ied August 25. EMMETT POGUE, county 
2at reporter—named news editor. 
* * * 

SAM FopsDICckK, a reporter for the Home 
Jews in New Brunswick, N.J.—named 
‘hief of the newspaper’s Somerset County 


ureau. 
* * * 


Marvin W. REIMER, president of San 
Vernardino Sun-Telegram—elected to the 
| Tniversity of Redlands board of trustees. 
i * * * 
| DoNALD E. MINIE—promoted to assist- 
nt manager in the retail ad department 
f{ St. Petersburg Times and Independent. 
* * * 


JEAN M. BEATON—promoted to telephone 
ales supervisor for classified advertising 
t the St. Petersburg Times and Indepen- 
ent. 

FRANK H, LIEBERMAN, former entertain- 
aent writer and reviewer for the Los 
_lngeles Herald-Examiner—to press rela- 
ions post with Las Vegas Tropicana Ho- 
el and Country Club’s Los Angeles office. 

* * * 


BERNIE BARTH—from production and ad- 
‘ertising manager to general manager of 
Vinter Haven (Fla.) News-Chief. His 
uccessor as ad manager is JOHN COUCH, 
. member of the sales staff. 

* * * 

Gary SMITH — named editor and pub- 
isher of the Port Lavaca (Tex.) Daily 
Wave, a semi-weekly until September 1. 
3mith, the son of HERSHEL SMITH, pub- 
isher of the Lindsay (Okla.) News, was 
nanager of Sun Corp. newspapers in 
Alvin, Tex. 

* * * 

Don AvUCcUTT, a reporter—promoted to 
1ews editor of the Roseburg (Ore.) News- 
Review, and EARL HAND, assistant circu- 
ation manager at the Santa Cruz (Calif.) 
Sentinel—named circulation manager of 
the News-Review, succeeding JOHN DUNN, 
who has moved to commercial classified 
sales. 


* * * 


BILt HANKINS, acting city editor of the 
Dallas Times-Herald—named city editor. 


nthe news 


MARVIN Butts, director of advertising 
for Anderson (S.C.) Independent and 
Daily Mail—promoted to assistant to the 
publisher. RoNALD LENTZ—from planning 
coordinator and national ad manager, to 
business manager. JAMES D. Eppins, from 
production director, to operations man- 
ager. ARCHIE CORCHRAN, from purchasing 
and personnel director, to director of pro- 
duction and purchasing. Joz M. Pruitt 
Jr., from classified advertising sales di- 


rector, to advertising director. 
* * * 


ALBERT K. SHERMAN, general manager, 
Newport (R.I.) Daily News—re-elected 
to his second consecutive term as president 
of New England Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 

CoNWAy CRAIG, former San Antonio 
Express and News publisher, who retired 
in 1969—named head of group travel de- 
partment of Chapperal Travel Agency in 


San Antonio. 
* * * 


MurRAY SAYLE, writer for the London 
Sunday Times, named Newsweek Interna- 


tional Regional Editor for Asia. 
* * * 


JAMES F. MCDONNELL, 73, retired assist- 
ant art director, Boston (Mass.) Globe; 
October 28. 


* * * 


HILARY SADLER, national ad manager 
since 1970 moved up to advertising direc- 
tor of the Fort Wayne Newspapers Inc., 
agent for the News-Sentinel and Journal- 
Gazette. He succeeds WILLIAM A. Goop, 
who is retiring December 31. 

* * * 

K. Steve ANDERSON, publisher of 
Crescent Newspapers central group 
(Downers Grove, IIll.)—named associate 
publisher and general manager of Chron- 
icle Publishing Co., St. Charles, Ill. Ander- 
son was plant manager for Pioneer Press 
in St. Charles before joining Crescent in 
March, 1971. 

* * * 

JAMES H. GRAY, publisher of the Albany 
(Ga.) Herald, has been sworn in as mayor 
of that city having been named by the city 
commission to fill the unexpired term of 
the former mayor who died of a heart at- 
tack. 


* * * 


JAMES B. SNYDER, sports editor of the 
Parkersburg (W.Va.) News—promoted to 
news editor. 
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DEREK DUNN-RANKIN, 46, vicepresident 
for operations of Landmark Communica- 
tions Inc.’s newspaper operation since 
1971—appointed vicepresident and gen- 
eral manager of the Virginian-Pilot and 
Ledger-Star, Norfolk, Va., succeeding 
CHARLES HAUSER, who has joined the 
Providence (R.I.) Journal & Bulletin as 
executive editor. 

* * co 

Rosert J. Lewis, 62, circulation man- 
ager Hagerstown (Md.) Herald-Mail, re- 
tired after 26 years in this post. His re- 
placement is RICHARD KITXMILLER, 29, 
previously circulation manager of the 
Annapolis (Md.) Gazette. 

* * * 


GEORGE W. CurTIS JR.—appointed as- 
sociate editor of Asheville (N.C.) Times, 
assuming responsibility for the editorial 
page. 

* a * 

Jack A. FINDLEY, former circulation 
manager and account executive for the 
Kingdom Daily News, Fulton, Mo.— 
named retail advertising manager of 
Colorado Daily, Boulder, Colo. He succeeds 
J. P. Viau who has joined Gates Corp., 
Denver. 

* * * 

RutH ANSEL, former art director at 
Scali, McCabe and Sloves—appointed art 
director of New York Times Magazine, 
succeeding STANLEY Mack, who has re- 


signed. 
* * * 


Cot. BURNS BENNETT—returned to 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser state desk 
after an extended hitch with the Selective 
Service from which he was retired. 

* * %* 

WILLIAM F. TRENT JR.—named to re- 
place DAvID PASTERNAK who retired Au- 
gust 1 as assistant to the publisher of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s employe rela- 
tions. He was also named secretary of the 
St. Louis Newspaper Publisher’s Associa- 
tion. MaRvIN G. KANNE will replace Trent 
as director of labor relations and JAMES 
F. Fotey assumed the new position of di- 
rector of employe relations. 

* * * 

ANN BORDELON has been named assist- 
ant managing editor at the Galveston 
(Tex.) Daily News. She was formerly 
newsroom coordinator. DAVID SPECHT— 
promoted to associate news editor from 
reported and copy editor. 


PURE WOOL 


“People are 


in wool again, 
and they love it!” 


Lawyer turned 
newsman leads 
press group 


The philosophy that owners should edit 
appears to be working satisfactorily in 
three Northern Colorado communities 
these days. 


The belief that newspapers should be 
managed by news oriented people is also 
deeply rooted in Ed and Ruth Lehman, 
owners of the Longmont Daily Times- 
Call; Loveland Daily Reporter-Herald, 
and the Berthoud Bulletin, a weekly. 


Lehman is publisher of the three news- 
papers and new president of the Inland 
Daily Press Association, elected at Chica- 
go last week. 


His wife, Ruth is editor of the editorial 
pages of the three newspapers, while her 
husband is also editor of the Times-Call. 
He has received numerous honors for his 
editorials and news writing. 

Both Lehmans are attorneys. Ed’s 
newspaper career began when he was 17 
years old. He started as a police reporter 
for the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
while attending the University of Denver. 
He later joined the Denver Post and had 
moved into the job of tri-county editor by 
the time he had completed his law 
studies. 


He and his wife practiced law for a 
time, purchasing the Longmont paper in 
1957. In 15 years the Times-Call has 
tripled circulation to 13,000 in a city of 
80,000 people. They bought the Reporter- 
Herald in 1967 and the Bulletin in 1971, 

Because of his legal background, Ed is 
at the forefront in the fight to preserve 
the public’s right to know. He was chair- 
man of the Colorado Bar-Press Committee 
which hammered out a compact in 1969. 
It became a model for many other 
states seeking to assure the rights of the 
accused are preserved while the public’s 
right to know is protected. He is a past 
president of the Colorado Press Associa- 
tion and has been active in numerous com- 
munity building activities. 

The Lehmans expect their news staffs 
to blanket the communities they cover. 
They are frequently heard to admonish 
newsmen to be the “eyes and ears 
of the community.” 

Editorial philosophy of the newspapers 
is built around the concept that it is not 
only the newspaper’s responsibility to 
point out problems in government, but to 
always be able to come up with a positive 
suggestion for improvement. It’s not 
enough to criticize and criticism must al- 
ways be constructive in nature. 

During the past year, the Lehmans 
have spent more than $1 million improv- 
ing their plants. Floor space has been 
doubled at the Reporter-Herald and Ti- 
mes-Call; installation of a 32-page Goss 
Urbanite press on which all three newspa- 
pers will be printed; and installation of 
OCRs and VDTs. 

In the modern printing plant all adver- 
tising will be composed on electronic units 
using punched tape. News stories are si- 
multaneously coded as they are typewrit- 


24 
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Ed and Ruth Lehman 


ten. Composition equipment is computer 
driven. 

Lehman says his plant is modernized to 
the point that it requires only 61% minutes 
for a story to go from the news editor’s 
desk into the page paste-up. 


Weekly in Colorado 


has new co-publishers 


William J. Robinson, publisher of the 
twice-weekly Estes Park (Colo.) Trail- 
Gazette, has sold his financial interest in 
the paper to Alan P. Mencher and Blake 
Paterson of Jerome, Idaho. 

Under the new arrangement Mencher 
and Patterson will succeed Robinson and 
Bill Murray as co-publishers. Robinson 
will remain with the paper as business 
manager. Patterson will also be the ad- 
vertising manager and Mencher will be 
managing editor. 

The new publishers are former owner- 
publishers of three weekly papers in Ida- 
ho. Patterson began his newspaper career 
on the Wichita Eagle while Mencher got 
his start as a reporter on the Syracuse 
(N.Y.) Post-Standard. 

The sale was handled by Krehbiel- 
Bolitho Newspaper Service Inc. of Norton 
and Shawnee Mission, Kansas, 

© 


NBC suit attacks 


court sketching ban 


The National Broadcasting Co. has filed 
suit in the U.S. District Court in Trenton, 
asking for the removal of a New Jersey 
ban on the making of sketches during 
court proceedings. 

Filing of the suit was promoted by the 
trial of Joanne Deborah Chesimard and 
Clark Edward Squire in Middlesex Coun- 
ty Court in New Brunswick, N.J. on 
murder charges stemming from a May 2 
killing on the New Jersey Turnpike in 
which two persons, including a state troop- 
er were slain. 

The sketching ban is a violation of first, 
sixth and fourteenth amendment rights, 
according to William J. Hamilton, counsel 
for NBC, who said New Jersey is one of 
only two or three states that prohibit 
courtroom sketches. 


Search continues for 
Mobile editor’s killer 


Mobile (Ala.) police still have foun 
“nothing concrete” in the search for t 


by the paper, the state of Alabama, th 
city of Mobile and several anonymous don 
ors. 

Executive editor Fallon Trotter said th. 
apparent lack of motive was hamperin 
the search for the killer. “If we ever cant 
up with a motive, it would be a big 
help.” : 

Trotter said it was unlikely that thw 
murder was related to anything McKay 
had been doing for the Press-Register) 
“He was not working on anything ques) 
tionable.” And nothing he covered in hig 
previous experience as a reporter “point- 
ed that way,” Trotter said. 

Trotter had worked for the Press Reg- 
ister since 1964. He was named Sunday, 
editor in 1969. 

McKay’s body was found in his car in a 
parking lot across the street from the 
Press-Register building. An investigator 
said robbery was a possible motive, but 
McKay’s wallet containing $100 was found! 
on his body. 


Copley will opened 


James S. Copley, who died October 6, 
left his home and the bulk of his estate in 
La Jolla, Calif., to his widow, Helen Kin- 
ney Copley, who has succeeded him in 
direction of Copley Press Inc. 

In a will dated June, 1970 the publisher 
appointed Thomas C. Ackerman Jr. as 
executor and named G. Howard Matson as 
guardian of David, one of his three legal- 
ly adopted children. | 

Bequests of $5,000 apiece to Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Mass. for the pur- 
chase of Americana and biographies of 
Americans and to Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge in Valley Forge, Pa. were 
made. Bequests of $50,000 to his brother, 
John Lodwell Satterlee, and $1,000 to the 
Aurora Foundation in Aurora, Ill, also 
were made. 


N.Y. Times completes 
Lexington acquisition 


The New York Times Co. completed its 
acquisition of the Lexington (N.C.) 
Dispatch on November 1. The Times ac- 
quired 100% of the stock of the Dispatch 
from members of the Sink family, which 
has owned the paper since 1988. 

Fred O. Sink Jr. will become publisher 
and vicepresident of the Dispatch upon 
the retirement of Joe S. Sink Sr., publish- 
er since 1948. Joe S. Sink Jr. was named 
vicepresident and general manager. 

The Dispatch is the 11th paper to be 
acquired by the Times and the first out- 
side of Florida. 
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The ins-and-outs of electronic ad composition. 


The Harris 2200/TxT System gives you a fast, completely auto- 
mated ad processing system. 

On the input side, you use the Harris 2200 Video Layout System 
to arrange ad copy in a full-size electronic image to match the 
advertiser’s layout. The operator can manipulate copy on the 
screen, changing point size, typeface, leading and position, until he 
is satisfied with the appearance and strikes the “set-it” key. 

On the output side, the Harris Fototronic TxT, equipped with 
an automatic, photographic paper processor/dryer delivers com- 
plete one-piece area composition. 

If you’re looking for more efficiency in ad setting, look to the 
Harris 2200/TxT System. Harris-Intertype Corporation, Intertype 
Division, 215 U.S. Highway 22, Watchung, New Jersey 07060. 


Communications and 
Information Handling 


Promotion 


By George Wilt 


PLAYING ON THE MARKETING TEAM 


“Promotion directors should contribute 
a wide range of influences in the market- 
ing planning process, as well as in the 
implementation of these plans,” John W. 
Harms, vicepresident and marketing di- 
rector of the Detroit News told the Cen- 
tral Region of INPA at Chicago in mid- 
October. 


Harms described how none of the plan- 
ning meetings, none of the committees or 
goal-setting sessions at the Detroit News 
is complete without promotion department 
involvement and representation. He said 
that his key marketing team is a triumvi- 
rate of peers made up of the advertising 
director, circulation manager, and the 
promotion and research director, with 
each dependent upon support and help 
from the other and in combination a 
synergy developed that is much stronger 
than the sum of the three parts. 


Harms pointed out seven areas of mar- 
keting activity, and the promotion depart- 
ment’s role in them: (1) produce image, 
(2) market target, (3) knowledge of com- 
petition, (4) level of affordable service, 
(5) revenue growth, (6) product mix, and 
(7) communication. 


“A newspaper reflects an image or per- 
sonality,” he said. Enumerating image 
components, he suggested editorial direc- 
tion and emphasis (Is it local, national or 
international? Is it liberal, conservative, 
independent or purposely controversial? Is 
the paper packaged to be contemporary, 
or does it want a familiar, comfortable 
image? Is it colorful? Pictorial? How is it 
sectionalized?). 


He added that he expects his promotion 
team to provide an objectivity reflecting 
the points of view of our readers as well 
as recognizing the circulation and adver- 
tising involvement in generating revenue 
growth. 


Market target 


Harms zeroed in on the need to be able 
to identify the opportunity of growth in 
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market segments that may not be as 
strong as others, working to get better 
market segments that may not be as 
strong as others, working to get better 
up-scale penetration, suburban or specific 
geographic location penetration. He told 
of the News’ effort to identify, through 
research, the demographics and _psy- 
chographics of the market as a marketing 
tool, and communicating the success in 
reaching circulation marketing goals to 
advertising salesmen and advertisers. 


He pointed out the need to know the 
newspaper’s competition in newspapers 
and other media, but that “we must sell 
the need for newspapers over radio, tele- 
vision and news magazines.” He told of 
the vital marketing challenge of selling 
advertisers on the newspaper rather than 
one of the many other alternative media, 
determining our realistic share of the po- 
tential, and then planning to get that 
share. 


Affordable service 


Harms outlined the importance of good 
service and delivery, for a “perishable 
product” with a “sensitive customer.” He 
pointed out the News’ move to a new 
plant producing service problems, and 
added facts on service during the time 
when the paper is having difficulty in 
publishing. “If a paper’s public relations 
ever plays a role it is during a time when 
the paper is having difficulty publishing. 
That is when our numerous public service 
events should pay dividends. If these 
events have touched the lives of many of 
our readers in a positive way, they should 
be developing community and reader loy- 
alty. If a paper believes it has achieved 
this kind of relationship with its commu- 
nity, then it should also believe it and say, 
‘Look, we’re having some difficulty, bear 
with us.” 


He added that if public service pro- 
grams do not help build this kind of read- 
er and advertiser loyalty, they are miss- 
ing their mark and should change. 


Merchandising, preparation of presen- 
tation materials, research, location studies 
demographic studies and other projects 
Just be carefully evaluated, Harms added, 
but they “all provide a competitive addi- 
tion to our marketing thrust.” 

He urged tough expense control along 
with increased sales and revenue as im- 
portant marketing goals, but emphasizing 
that “we must press harder than ever for 
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more revenue. I must grow faster tha 


our expenses if we are to increase profite 
bility.” 


Communication 


Harms referred to communicating on 
professional basis to readers and adve 
tisers as the “heart of the promotion de! 
partment’s role, and the reason fo 
INPA.” 

“As we have been preparing our promo 
tion budgets for 1974, we have tried hare 
to select our best selling points. We ther 
set out to prepare a communication plar 
that identifies the relative effectiveness 0+ 
the mony media alternatives available te 
us. Achieving a balanced media mix is oné 
of the key roles of promotion managers,” 
he said. 


* * * 

LIVING HISTORY—200 members of 
the Advertising Club of Minnesota heard 
Frederic B. Farrar present “Living His- 
tory as it first appeared in print” at a 
special Newspaper Month meeting. Far- 
rar, senior vicepresident of CWO&O was 
heralded to the lectern by a Minnesota 
Historical Society fife and drum detail 
from Old Fort Snelling in authentic 1829: 
army costumes. { 

Farrar presented memorabilia from his- 
tory, in slides and actual exhibits, on the 
first reports of Lexington and Concord, 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
U.S. Constitution, Monroe Doctrine, Get- 
tysburg, the Fall of Vicksburg, Pearl 
Harbor and other historical events. I 

He repeated the performance the next. 
day at the School of Journalism and Mass 
Communication, University of Minnesota, 
Farrar’s appearance was sponsored by the. 
Twin Cities Chapter of NASA, the Min- 
neapolis Star and Minneapolis Tribune, 
and the St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch. 4 


FIVE STAR—‘Read tonight’s Philadel- 
phia Bulletin for a headstart on tomor- 
row,” was the catchy slogan on newsstand | 
cards in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware heralding the addition of the 
Philadelphia Evening and Sunday Bulle- 
tin’s new ‘5-star.” i 

The new edition highlights are page one 
coverage of significant late business 
news, ten most active stocks, latest gener- 
al news and sports, according to manag- 
ing editor Dale Davis. The new edition 
will also include latest race results. Esti- 
mated potential readership for the new 
edition is 30,000, primarily in the metro 
area. 


Cae oko ae 


JOINT PRESENTATION—In an un- 
usual joining of forces, the major Sunday 
supplements—Parade, Family Weekly and 
Sunday Metro teamed up and presented a . 
“field sell” to the brand management 
group at General Foods. The presentation 
which positioned supplements as “Prime 
Time Print” was coordinated by Parade’s 
marketing department and presented in 
slide form by George Sacks, Parade’s 
vicepresident and director of research 
services. The well-received presentation 
demonstrated how Sunday supplements 
more than meet ten of the most important 
media criteria used by brand managers 
and media planners in choosing media. 
The presentation is available for showing 
to both agencies and clients. 
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ip to 24 hours at any office. CM’s were 
igain advised to get to know their local 
yostmasters and to purchase permits with 
maller postmasters who would appreciate 
he significant rise in revenue, and hence 
»xpedite delivery. 


Cy Favor, general manager of the In- 
ernational Circulation Managers, warned 
the CM’s that the Post Office was crack- 
ng down on what it feels are abuses in 
2nd class mailings by newspapers. He said 
hat supplements to be considered 2nd 
tlass, must clearly be labelled and iden- 
ified as part of the paper, and that the 
Post Office would now be very technical in 
determining the total news content of 
lewspapers with large ad supplements. A 
daper must be 70 percent news to qualify 
‘or cheaper rate. 


No one confessed to really understand- 
ng the vagaries of the law, but CM’s 
)were cautioned to steer clear of trouble 
with the government. 


PLAN J-SCHOOL COURSES 


The Interstate Circulation Managers 
Association has received a $500 grant 
‘rom the Audit Bureau of Circulation to 
set up circulation management programs 
ut journalism schools in the Mid-Atlantic 
| wrea. 


Richard Welsh, president of ISCMA, 
said the association has written to the 
2ennsylvania Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation for a list of schools in the state 
und hopes to establish programs at one or 
wo schools by Fall, 1974. 

Welsh said he had: given a brief three- 
session class in circulation at Point Park 
Jollege in Pittsburgh and was encouraged 
vy the interest of the students. 


ABC adopts new rack 


sale auditing practice 


The Newspaper Division of the Audit 
3ureau of Circulation adopted on October 
.8 a new “established practice” for audit- 
ng of single-copy sales from newsdealers 
ind coin-operated racks. 

The procedure, recommended by the Re- 
view and Development Committee of the 
‘nternational Circulation Managers’ Asso- 
lation to ABC, calls for auditing of sin- 
zle-copy sales to be of one uniform stan- 
dard, whether sales be by newsdealers or 
cacks (E&P October 20). 

It also states that net sales shall be 
jJetermined by dividing cash taken from 
soin-operated boxes by the price of the 
daper. 

“However,” continues the procedure, “it 
is recognized that publishers cannot al- 
ways determine sales accurately because 
of underpayment or stolen copies. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been bureau practice to 
permit publishers to claim as paid circula- 
tion all copies removed from _ racks 
provided he make a serious effort to deter- 


” 
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NEWLY ELECTED—New officers of the Cal Western Circulation Managers’ Association 


for the coming year are: (left to right) Glen Bock, third vicepresident; Allen G. Howells, 

San Rafael Independent Journal, outgoing president; Robert Smith, Contra Costa Times, 

first vice president; Robert Caples, Santa Ana Register, president; William E. Miller, 

Riverside Press Enterprise, second vicepresident; and Russell A. Barcroft, Santa Barbara 
News-Press, secretary-treasurer. 


mine all unpaid sales and make certain 
that the box contains a realistic sum of 
money.” 

The new procedure specifies 75 percent 
of retail price as a “realistic figure.” 

In addition, the procedure provides for 
a spot check of retail outlets in the field if 
necessary to substantiate cash _ collec- 
tions. 

The practice represents little change 
from the authority that already existed in 
the rules, although the average of 75 per- 
cent is lower than the “rule of thumb” of 
80-85 percent which was the previous 
guideline. 

The ABC did not adopt the recommen- 
dation that “exclusively” spot checks be 
made. The new practice leaves open the 
possibility of questioning employes and 
distributors to determine actual sales. 


Greek Premier seeks 
press law reform 


Greek Premier Spyros Markezinis, whose 
all-civilian cabinet took office four weeks 
ago, has promised the Athens Union of 
Journalists that he would seek to reform 
and liberalize the nation’s harsh press 
law. 

The law, introduced in 1970, after three 
years of strict censorship, requires news- 
papers to censor themselves and provides 
heavy prison sentences, even in cases of 
inadvertent offenses. 

Publishers, editors, and reporters are 
denied the right, granted to all citizens 
except drug-peddlers and procurers, to ex- 
change prison terms of up to one year for 
fines. 
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Editorial workshop 


By Roy H. Copperud 


DIAGNOSIS: HYPHENITIS 


Among the most exasperating of the 
errors that cross my field of vision regu- 
larly is semi-colon. It is more irksome 
than other errors because it is endemic in 
the uncorrected writings of professors of 
journalism, professors in general, and 
journalists themselves. It is least excusa- 
ble in the work of journalists, since they 
can be expected to know something about 
language, an assumption that can be ap- 
plied only dubiously to professors. 


Whence semi-colon? There is hardly a 
word in the dictionary with the prefix 
semi that is not set solid, except when the 
root word begins with 7: semi-inflationary. 
True, hyphenation changes, and over the 
years hyphened forms tend to be displaced 
by solid versions. But semicolon is given 
thus in the massive, ten-volume Century 
Dictionary and Cyclopedia, which dates 
back to 1889. And British dictionaries give 
the same version. Semi-colon, then, can be 
attributed only to the combination of 
squeamishness and ignorance that 
prompts many other errors in the press. 


Wayward Words 


From time to time, it is pointed out, 
with examples of errors, that the name of 
the hero of Jules Verne’s Around the 
World in Eighty Days was Phileas Fogg, 
not Phineas. Both names are now quaint, 
but Phileas occurs even more rarely than 
Phineas, and for a time I supposed that 
accounted for the confusion. But a more 
specific explanation seems likely. Phineas 
T. Barnum is mentioned fairly often, and 
probably a species of carryover accounts 
for the bestowal of his first name on Mr. 
Fogg. 


* ke 


Discuss is often treated as an intransi- 
tive verb these days, especially in con- 
structions like “as we discussed last night 
...” and “As was discussed .. .” But 
every dictionary I know of gives discuss 
as transitive, that is, as requiring an ob- 
ject: “We discussed the suggestion”; “The 
theory was discussed.” Wording like “as 
we discussed” leaves me with an uneasy, 
suspended feeling, and can hardly be con- 
sidered good usage. 

* * * 


Another one to paste in your hat: the 
plural of catastrophe, which often’ comes 
out catastrophies, but correctly is catas- 
trophes. 


* * * 


Forthcoming is being bent out of shape, 
especially in the effete Hast, and is displac- 
ing forthright: “The president’s state- 
ment was forthcoming.” When I first 
heard Eric Sevareid use the word in this 
sense I rushed to the dictionary. No dic- 
tionary, in fact, in my respectable collec- 
tion of such works, including the newest, 
Webster’s Highth Collegiate, gives any 
such meaning for the word. Webster III 
does give one uncommon sense, affable, 
approachable: a pleasingly forthcoming 
manner. 


But the prevalent and standard senses 
of forthcoming are about to appear (the 
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forthcoming holidays) and readily avail- 
able (new funds will be forthcoming after 
the election). The unsurpation of the 
meaning of forthright (direct, straight- 
forward) or, sometimes, outgoing (friend- 
ly, responsive) by forthcoming is regret- 
table and should be discouraged. It can 
cause ambiguity, because its standard sen- 
ses fit the contexts in which it is misused 
for forthright. For example, “The pres- 
ident’s statement was forthcoming” can be 
understood to mean that it was about to 
appear just as easily as that it was forth- 
right, which is what was intended. 
e 


J-educators, newsmen 


urged to hold talks 


Despite “the independence ot newspa- 
pers on the academic world,” there is to- 
day “remarkedly little discourse between 
the newsrocm and the campus,” Kenneth 
MacDonald told the opening session 
Wednesday (October 31) of a three-day 
conference on journalism education at 
Reston, Va. 


MacDonald, vicepresident of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune and long a 
member of the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism, gave the opening 
remarks at the conference on “Education 
for Newspaper Journalists in the Seven- 
ties and Beyond.” 


The sessions were sponsored by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion Foundation and the Association for 
Education in Journalism. 


MacDonald cited the working news- 
men’s need to redefine news, to provide 
sharper analyses, and to give deeper in- 
sight into community problems. For all 
these, he said the practitioners needed 
such help as the academics could provide. 
He said a recent survey showed that too 
many newsmen “are not well informed 
about journalism education” and speculat- 
ed that a reverse knowledge gap probably 
existed among educators. 


“There is no agreement among newspa- 
per people as to what journalism educa- 
tion should be. We don’t even agree on 
what journalism is ... I gather there is 
not complete agreement among educators, 
either, as to what journalism education is. 
Certainly the diverse orientation of vari- 
ous schools would indicate this.” 

ee: 


Armistead retires 
to family weekly 


James H. Armistead has announced his 
retirement as executive vicepresident and 
associate publisher of the Nashville Ban- 
ner, effective November 1. He _ started 
work on the paper 46 years ago. Armis- 
tead will resume working at Franklin 
(Tenn.) Review Appeal, a family- 
associated newspaper, and the state’s 
oldest and largest weekly. 


Membership in ASNE. j 
now stands at 803 


Warren Phillips, the secretary of the} 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
announced that 24 editors were elected to 
membership by the ASNE board of di- 
rectors. The 16-member board held its 
semiannual meeting in Page, Arizona. 

Phillips is president and editorial di- 
rector of the Wall Street Journal. 

The Society, a 50-year-old newspaper 
organization, is composed of ‘directing’ 
editors” of daily newspapers in the United 
States. Newspapers are allotted member- 
ship quotas based on their Monday-Friday 
circulation. 

With the addition of these new members. 
the total membership in ASNE stands at 
808. 
Those elected to membership were: | 

; 
: 
; 


Over-300,000 circulation 
Philip G. Warner, assistant editor, Houston Chronicle 
Over-100,000 circulation ! 
George H. Favre, chief editorial writer, Providence Journal 
& Bulletin 
Loyal G. Meek, editor, Phoenix Gazette 
W. Robert Pattridge editor/editorial page, Denver Post 
Over-20-000 circulation 
Larry W. Allen, editor, Fort Wayne (Ind.) Gazette 
Kenneth E. Berg, editor, Mankato (Minn.) Free Press 
William A. Collins, editor, Columbia (S.C.) Record 
Richard P. Hronek, managing editor, Idaho Statesman 
H. Harrison Jenkins, editor/editorial page, Columbia (S.C.) 
Record 
Donald C. Johnson, editor, Niagara Falls (N.Y.) Gazette 
Ralph E. Looney, editor, Albuquerque Tribune 
Kenneth A. Knox, executive editor, Arlington Heights (Ill.) 
Herald 
William B. Rogers, managing editor, Newark (O),. Advocate 
A. C. Snow, associate editor, Raleigh (N.C.) Times . 
Under-20,000 circulation 
Jack E. Brown, managing editor, Norwalk (O.) Reflector 
Gainer E. Bryan Jr., editor, Gwinnett Daily News, Lawrence- 
ville, Georgia : 
J. Leland Gourley, editor/publisher, Henryetta (Okla.) Daily 
Free-Lance : 
Samuel V. Kennedy III, editor, Auburn (N.Y.) Citizen- 
Advertiser 
Warren H. Koon, editor/general manager, Natchez (Miss.) 
Democrat 
Hubert D. Osteen Jr., editor, Sumter (S.C.) Daily Item 
Wayne C. Sellers, editor/ publisher, Palestine (Tex.) Herald- 
Press : 
John C. Sullivan, editor, Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise 
John B. Torinus Jr., editor, West Bend (Wis.) News 
Fred A. Wulfekubler, editor/publisher, Paragould (Ark.) 
Daily Press : 


SIMPLE REWIND STAND—A+ the reel-stand- 
end of a Cottrell V-15 A offset press. Designed 
by Tony Postemsky, pressroom foreman of the 
Westerly (RI) Sun. The motor is a 100 RPM 
3/4 horsepower right angle gearmotor. The 
pully ratio between the motor and shaft is I:1. 
George Utter, co-publisher, said the contraption 
can "'save a lot of newsprint for smaller papers’ 
who don't have a reel re-wind stand. ¢ 
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, other administration spokesmen have 
‘itlined some incidents of what they call 
storted reporting. 

Buchanan objected to Cronkite’s quoting 
'adio Hanoi as saying the president had 
vaken leave of his senses during the 
ymbing of Hanoi.” However a CBS 
yokesman noted that the comment was 
early attributed to Radio Hanoi. 

Buchanan also charged that CBS senior 
/mmentator Eric Sevareid had accused 
ie President of “mass killing” in the 
mmbing. CBS said Sevareid used the 
arase but had not linked it with Nixon. 

CBS and Cronkite came under fire from 
lawson for more recent broadcasts, how- 
ver. Cronkite’s interview on October 24 
ith former Watergate prosecutor Archi- 
ald Cox was cited as possibly the telecast 
1at most raised the President’s ire. 

Clawson said “Cronkite interviewed Cox 
yr 10 minutes. When’s the last time you 
baw a 10 minute interview in the middle 
'* the nightly newscast?” 

He added, “It was the biggest softball 
‘iterview you’ve ever seen in your life.” 
lawson noted that Cronkite’s last three 
‘iterviews have been with administration 
yes Cox, John Dean and Daniel Ellsburg. 
' Clawson said that the White House 
“new that the firing of Cox would be a 
‘ontroversial issue, but that the firing be- 
}ume necessary because Cox was “insub- 
‘dinate.” 

In a “normal situation” he said, there 

‘ould have been some protest, ‘people 
hike (congressmen) Rev. Drinan and Bella 
bzug calling for impeachment” but that 
would have blown over. 
Clawson asked, “What comes first— 
-ublic opinion or the stimulation of public 
-oinion? Was there an immediate out- 
ouring of public sentiment or did the 
zople who disagreed with the president 
seate the public sentiment?” 

He said this question was “valid topic 
yr debate,” and particularly pertinent be- 
ause the electronic media reaches far 
iore people than individual newspa- 
ars. 

Clawson added that Buchanan was not 
yeaking for the administration when he 
aggested breaking up the networks. 
He’s been saying that for the last five 
2ars.” 

However, he said he disagrees with 

icepresident designate Gerald Ford’s 
-aggestion that Nixon regretted his at- 
icks on the electronic media. “We do not 
2gret what the president said.” 

Richard Salant, president of CBS News 
aid “we are convinced that none of the 
etwork reporting justifies the adjectives 
ae President used . .. We have tran- 
cripts of all CBS news broadcasts. We 
elieve any objective examination of these 
ili establish the accuracy and propriety 
f our reporting.” 

Richard Wald, president of NBC News 
aid “I’m sorry the President feels this 
vay, but it’s kind of like blaming the 
iessenger for the message.” 

Wald noted Buchanan” suggestion to 
reak up the networks: “It’s always 
aeant as a threat, I guess when someone 


of some amount of authority over the 
FCC,” talks about breaking up the net- 
works. 

In a related development, Senator Low- 
ell Weicker Jr. of the Watergate com- 
mittee released a memo from former 
White House aide Jeb Magruder to former 
presidential chief of staff H. R. Halde- 
man which reveals part of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s feelings toward the media 
in 1969. 

The Magruder memo, titled “The Shot- 
gun Versus the Rifle’ noted “This con- 
tinual daily attempt to get the media” 
was “very unfruitful and wasteful of 
our time.” 

Comparing blanket indictments of the 
media to a shotgun approach, Magruder 
suggested that the administration could 
make a “major impact” by using the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the anti-trust 
division of the Justice Department to 
harass and threaten “the various organi- 
zations that we are most concerned 
about.” 

Senator Weicker said that there was 
“no way to know if Haldeman acted on 
the memo.” But, he added, “it shows the 
type of thinking that was going on at the 
White House.” 


Public affairs 


(Continued from page 7) 


pessimistic appraisal of the effectiveness 
of open records and shield laws. The laws 
are ineffective, he said, because they are 
vague. 

“T’ye never seen a more monumental 
waste of time than trying to pass an 
absolute shield law,” he said. 

Fisher described the Nixon years as the 
“worst threat to freedom of information 
since World War II.” 

Some of the journalists spent an uneasy 
Saturday afternoon as they listened to 


—— 


Professor Samuel Adams talk about the 
inadequacies of education reporting. 
Adams gave a fiery talk about the need 
for more advocacy reporting. 

He said the education reporters needed 
to advocate “socially responsible bottom 
lines” such as reducing racial isolation, 
improving black college and increasing 
federal and state school aid. Adams is 
black. 


State house reporting 


The conference’s last speaker was Paul 
Simon, a former journalist and public 
official, who is now teaching journalism at 
Sangamon State University. 

Although Springfield coverage has im- 
proved, Simon said, it still has a long way 
to go. He cited four problems. 

1) “Quality is related to quantity,” in 
the case of statehouse coverage, he said. 
And there is not enough quantity. 

2) State reporters are underpaid and 
under-appreciated. For that reason sooner 
or later “they get the glint in their eye 
which means they want to go to Washing- 
ton, D.C.,” he said. 

8) There is a lack of editorial follow-up 
to put legislators on the spot for their 
positions. 

4) There is a lack of balance and per- 
spective. Papers will run stories about 
pay toilets before ones about scholarships 
for minority students. 

Simon said this lack of perspective is 
what made gimmicks like walking the 
state so effective. “I had a call from a 
friend in a neighboring state,” he said, 
“He is running for governor against a 
walker and asked me if he should just run 
a normal campaign. 

“T had to tell him that he had better 
start looking for gimmicks.” 

The conference’s program was lined up 
by David Lipman, assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Post-Dispatch and W. Manion 
Rice, executive secretary of MPI and a 
journalism professor at Southern Illinois 
University. 
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Murdoch’s weekly 
paper to be sold 


in supermarkets 


A new tabloid-sized weekly—described 
as being ‘“‘somewhere between” the Nation- 
al Enquirer and Time Magazine in con- 
tent—will be appearing on newsstands 
and at supermarket check-out counters 
next February. 

The new publication is the idea of Keith 
Rupert Murdoch, who has agreed to ac- 
quire the two San Antonio, Tex. newspa- 
pers from Harte Hanks Newspapers Inc. 
for $18 million cash. 

Offices of the National Star newspaper 
opened November 1 at 730 Third Avenue, 
New York City, N.J. 10017. The tabloid 
is leasing 10,000 square feet of space on 
floors 19 and 20 and expects to have “50 
to 60 employees” housed there a year 
from today. An editorial staff of 20 will be 
employed. Hiring has started. 

The National Star will have a news- 
stand price of 25 cents and an initial 
press run of 1.5 million copies, with dis- 
tribution in the northeast U.S. initially. 
The newspaper will be printed by letter- 
press on contract at Mattia Press, Belle- 
ville, N.J. Composition of the paper will 
be by contract in Nutley, N.J. 

Ted Bates & Co. has been retained as 
advertising agency for the publication. 
Most of the initial promotion budget has 
been earmarked for television and up- 
wards of $6 million will be spent to pro- 
mote and advertise the new tabloid. 


PR firm named 


Hill and Knowlton Inc. was appointed 
public relations firm for the tabloid and 
for the World News Corporation, publish- 
er of the proposed tabloid. Peter Dowd is 
the account executive. World News Corpo- 
ration is a subsidiary of News America 
Publishing Inc. of Delaware, the holding 
company which represents Murdoch’s new 
publishing ventures and interests in the 
United States. George E. Viles is execu- 
tive vicepresident of News America, with 
headquarters in New York City. 

Independent News Co. is scheduled to 
assist in distribution of the tabloid. 


Murdoch buys 


(Continued from page 12) 


George E. Viles of New York City is 
executive vicepresident of News America. 


Murdoch is a native of Australia who 
began his newspaper publishing career 24 
years ago when he took over control of the 
Adelaide News in his native country. 

Murdoch is chairman and managing di- 
rector of News International, Ltd., Lon- 
don, and News Limited, Sydney. His hold- 
ings include the News of the World, pub- 
lished in London. 

The Sunday Telegraph of Sydney is the 
largest paper in circulation in Australia. 
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In addition, he owns the Australian, 
which became that nation’s first national 
newspaper when it started in 1964. He 
also owns other major papers in Austra- 
lia. 

Murdoch’s two firms in London and 
Australia netted over $20 million after 
taxes last year. 

Other Murdoch holdings include manu- 
facture and sale of paper, warehousing 
and transport, engineering and television. 

His impact on the publishing world was 
first felt internationally with the success 
of the Sun of London. He acquired the 
newspaper three and a half years ago 
when it had a circulation barely in excess 
of 850,000. Today the paper has a three 
million daily circulation. 


He now makes his home in Great Bri- 
tain. 

Harte-Hanks has owned 100 per cent of 
the Express Publishing Co. since 1962. 
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Michigan, Ohio, Massachusetts and New 
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Trips to Europe 


Murdoch is also an investor in Commu- 
nica-Europa, the Dutch corporation whose 
purpose is to acquire European communi- 
cations companies. Gannett Co., which 
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owns and operates more than 50 U.S. 
newspapers, recently approved a plan 
where it will acquire a stock interest in 
the Dutch company. 


Robert G. Marbut, representing Harte- 
Hanks newspapers, earlier this year vis- 
ited European companies and consulted 
with financial analysts. 
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To Run: Weeks Till Forbidden 
Please indicate exact classification in which ad is to appear. 


Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER © 850 Third Ave. * New York, N.Y. 10022 
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lassified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques in America 
“Antiques in America’ is 
written by Harry Baker, a 
newspaperman who grew 
up in the furniture design 
business, is himself a collec- 
tor and antiques expert. It 
is specific, illustrated, prac- 
tical. His column is respect- 
ed by professionals but 
profitable to amateurs and 
is written with real Yankee 
humor and literary econ- 
omy. The Washington Post 
and the Baltimore Sun are 
two of the subscribers. For, 
samples and prices write 
The Providence Journal, 
Room 416, Providence, R.1I. 
02902. 


BRIDGE 


BRIDGE COLUMN—Life Master pres- 
ently writing successful weekly column 
would like to syndicate. Take advantage 
of growing and tremendous interest in 
Bridge. Samples on request: Carl Brett, 
s/o Today’s Post, 160 N. Gulph Rd., 
King of Prussia, Pa. 19406. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
BOOKS OF INTEREST 


IANK PARKINSON, author of the 
vest seller, WINNING YOUR CAM- 
>AIGN (Prentice-Hall), has just fol- 
owed it up with a great new book, the 
nly one of its kind: WINNING PO- 


ATICAL CAMPAIGNS WITH PUB- | 
4JAICITY . .. If you’re an agency, or a | 


reelancer, it will open up whole new 
profit areas. If you’re a candidate or 
‘ampaign manager, it’s must reading. 
38.95 (includes shipping costs). Cam- 
yaign Associates, 4th floor, Petroleum 
3ldg., Wichita, Kansas 67202. 


=&P Classifieds— 


‘4s effective in 

the newspaper community 

as your newspapers classifieds 
are in your community! 


CAREERS 


WRITE FOR PROFIT! “How to Syn- 
dicate’’ by successful syndicate opera- 
tor. Proven methods, pricing, sales 
aids, $5.00. JPA, Box 49957a, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90049. 


COMIC STRIPS 


THE ANT HILL ™ 


COMIC STRIP Syndication desired. 

70 Daily Satires inked. Samples sup- 

plied. E. O. Agee, 609 Princeton 

Drive, Sunnyvale, Calif. 94087. 
(408) 742-6756 


© E, O. AGEE 1973 


PARENT TIPS 


PAUL’S PARENT TIPS—Lively an- 
awers to questions all kids (and 
adults) pose. 20 years experience. 
Samples. P. Burns, 436 Morse, Day- 
ton, Ohio 45420. 


SSE @ON@ne '--E-E"-"- 


TRAVEL 


YOUR WEEKLY TRAVEL and recre- 
ation page or supplement. No work for 
you, only profit. Travel Rates & 
Places, Box 246, Woodside, N.Y. 11377. 


WEEKLY FEATURES 
I 
EDITORIAL CARTOONS and com- 
ment, church directory illustrations, 
horoscope, movie reviews, crossword 
puzzle, humorous cartoons, other qual- 
ity features for the weekly editor (off- 
set only). Prices for all (11) features 
start at $6.50, based upon circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 


P.O. Box 995, Newnan, Ga. 30263. 
Ph.: (404) 253-5355 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FELLOWSHIPS AY AILABLE 


22nd Annual 
CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


For Journalists. A nine-month educa- 
tional program beginning in November, 


1974, in Washington, D.C. Participants | 


will work as full-time aides to Members 
of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and Senate, or on the staff of a Con- 


gressional Committee. A bachelor’s de- | 


gree and at least two years professional 
news experience in newspaper, 
zine, radio, or television work 
quired. Stipend is $6,500 with 
ances for dependents. Application dead- 
line is December 1, 1973. For further 
information and applications write: The 
American Political Science Association, 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


is re- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE, TAX, 
partnership, loan and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. M. R. 


| Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


The DIAL Agency, 1502 Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001, Pu: 349-7422. 
“America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” 


ROBERT N. BOLITHO 


Newspaper sales, appraisals, consult- 
ing. Krehbiel-Bolitho Newspaper Serv- 
ice. 10000 West 75th, Shawnee Mission, 
Kans. 66204. Office: (913) 236-5280; 
Res: (913) 381-6815. Be glad to meet 
you at Kansas City International. 


PRESERVE UTMOST SECURITY and 
avoid haggling in your newspaper sale. 
Newspaper Service Co., Inc., P.O. Dr. 
12428, Panama City, Fla. 52401. 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
for purchase and sale of 
NEWSPAPERS 
W. B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(202) NAtional 8-1133 


Daily Weekly 


IT’S NOT THE DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 48858 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 


Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a_ property, 
you should call (813) 446-0871 day- 
time; (813) 733-8053 nights; or write 
Box 3364 Clearwater Beach, Florida 
33515. No obligation, of course, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


~~ 


SUBURBAN WEEKLY GROUP circu- 
lating state’s second city. Interested in 
joining larger firm in order to cap- 
italize on key market potential. Box 
1715, Editor & Publisher. 


THREE NORTH CAROLINA weeklies 
plus excellent offset plant. Gross 
$420,000. Good profits. Dynamic com- 
munities. Box 1658, Editor & Publisher. 


TEXAS WEEKLY, 9,000 TOWN, un- 
opposed. Gross near $90M, price 
$125M, building included, with $36M 
cash down. 


COLORADO WEEKLY IN $195M gross 
class, $225M for corporation, $65M 
eash down. 


ILLINOIS WEEKLY GROUP—gross 
$228M, price $150M with $35M cash 
down. Has central plant part interest, 


MIDWEST SUBURBAN GROUP IN 
$600M gross class; $650M price in- 
cludes real estate and central plant. 
State cash available. 


IOWA SEMI-WEEKLY IN $90M gross 
class, $120,000 with real estate, $35M 
cash down. 


WESTERN NEW YORK WEEKLY in 
$70M gross class, could do twice 
that; $65M with $20M cash down. 


State cash available, first letter. 


MARION R. KREHBIEL 
Box 88, Norton, Kansas 67654 


NORHTERN CALIFORNIA EXCLU- 
SIVE WEEKLY, near good fishing. 
Offset. Grossing $75,000. Experienced 
husband and wife can double in 2 
years. Owner ill. Wants $125,000, with 
29% down. Includes $24,000 in new 
equipment: Justowriter set, IBM Com- 
positor, headliner, camera equipment, 
etc. Full particulars to qualified buyers. 
Box 1703, Editor & Publisher. 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
5464 Government Blvd. 
Mobile, Ala. (205) 666-0893 


JOSEPH A. SNYDER, BROKER 
Western, Mid-Western Newspapers 
2234 E. Romneya, Anaheim, Cal. 92806 


ALAN G. LEWIS 

Media Broker 
On file — over 300 active qualified 
buyers for your daily, top weekly or 
shopper. Ridge Road, Hardwick, Mass. 
01037. Phone (413) 477-6009, 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker 
1388 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif. 91786 
Daily Sales, Appraisals: (714) 982-0424 


Negotiations for sales, purchasing, ap- 
praising of newspapers our business. 
CLARENCE W. TABB & ASSO., 
6614 Rutgers Street 
Houston, Texas 77005 
Ph (713) 664-9414 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


WASHINGTON STATE: Bright, profit- 
able, growing twice weekly, captive 
shopper, second weekly (new), expan- 
sion plans galore; average 20% growth 
per year last 4 years. Sell $85,000 now, 
higher as acquisitions dictate. Box 
884, Editor & Publisher. 


Rocky Mountain Newspapers 
BILL KING ASSOCIA'TES 
2025 Foothills Rd., Golden, Colo, 80401. 
(303) 279-6345 


OFFSET 


WEEKLY established 1908 
in Area 8. County seat, circulation 
over 4M, Ideal for husband-wife ag- 


gressive team. Good businessman could 
double current $65M gross in a year. 
Computer typesetting, own camera and 
press. Publisher moving back to metro 
area. Award-winning paper. Box 1285, 
Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


LETTERPRESS 
that needs to be converted to offset. 
Large weekly or small daily. Experi- 
enced newspaperman. Box 1760, Editor 
& Publisher. 


newspaper wanted 


SOUND WEEKLY 
UP TO $100K GROSS. 
BOX 1717, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


WE HAVE QUALIFIED BUYERS for 
dailies and large weeklies. Information 
strictly confidential. 
DIXIE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 400, Gadsden, Ala. 35902 
Ph. (205) 546-3356 


COUPLE, 


both experienced reporters, 
want weekly newspaper. Will work 
hard to serve a growing community. 
Box 1759, Editor & Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OR 


FREE — Sample copy, Quote Digest, 
source of speech material, contemporary 
quotes, quips, jokes and unusual facts. 
Magazine punched for binding. Quote 
Magazine, Box 4047, Anderson, S, C. 
29621. 


I'REELANCER'S NEWSLETTER: the 
semimonthly forum where publishers 
announce their needs for freelance 
help on editorial/graphics projects. An 
Invaluable tool for writers, artists, 
editors, photographers, indexers and all 
who freelance in publishing. $16.00 
yearly. New Subscription Department, 
250 W. 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
10019. 


PUBLIC NOTICES 


Let’s try for 
a REAL union 
NOV. 8: 


IAPE! 


VOTE FRANKLAND 
& SLATE 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
CAMERA & DARKROOM 


BERKEY color separation enlarger sys- 
tem, with computer. $5750. O.N.E., 
P.O. Box 226, Norcross, Ga. 30071. 
(404) 448-6550. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


2 FAIRCHILD PhotoTextSetters with 
programs. Any reasonable offer. Con- 
tact Gene Carson, (203) 875-0706. 


PHOTON 713-10, 3 years, 8 type faces, 

good condition. $4500. 

OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 

P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


FOR SALE: Two Linotron 505 grids, 
$500 each. Contact J. Brooks, News- 
Journal Corp., 901 Sixth St., Daytona 
Beach, Fla, 32015. 


ALPHATYPE 300, mint condition. In- 
put typewriter and _typesetter. Top 
quality composition. Includes 30 font | 
grids (60 fonts), many new, a $2000 
value alone. Can be seen operating 
daily. Total package, $4,600. Phone 
(319) 277-1271. 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
36 Church St., N.Y.C. (212) 964-1370. 


FOR SALE: Composing Room Equip- 
ment: Linotype Model 32; Serial No. 
62151. Six mold dise, with Mohr saw 
and Hydra Quadder. Molds 8, 10, 14, 18 
and 24 point; Linotype Model 31, 72 
and 90 channel magazines. U'sed as 
head machine. Molds 12, 18, 24 and 30 | 
oint; Linotype, Model eight (two) ; 
inotype, Model 14; Comets, three. 
With Teletypesetter units. One with 
electric eye and two with Mat Glide 
Systems; Ludlow Model M Serial No. 
M-16650; Elrod, Machine No. F-1338E; 
Hammond Thin Type Glidder Saw, 
Model TG 36, Serial No. 698; Hammond 
Glidder Saw, Model G-3, Serial 999; | 
Hammond Glidder Saw, Model G-4, 
Serial No. 6149; Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miter, No. 2177; Hamilton Page Stor- 
age, 20 pages. Justape Jr., Wire serv- 
ice stripper, Compugraphic, Linotype 
metal, ad galleys, beard aluminum 
chases and lightweight turtles. Call or 
write Herb Levin, The Evening News, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 49783; Tel: 
(906) 632-2235. 

| 


COMPUGRAPHIC MODEL 2961, fac- | 
tory reconditioned and guaranteed, in- 
eluding installation and training of | 
your personnel—$4,950. For further in- 
formation, contact INLAND NEWS- 
PAPER MACHINERY CORP., 1720 
Cherry Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
64108. (816) 221-9060. ! 
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MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


~~ COMPOSING ROOM 
So COME ONCE COM aa 


HEADLINER FONTS (10), two Head- 


liners, Both operating, under service 
contracts. Best offer. McCuen, 6220 
Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 19128. 


(215) 483-7300. 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES & MACHINERY 


GOSS UNIVERSAL PRESS UNITS, 
roll stands, former, etc. Giveaway 
prices. Bill Schoepke, Paddock Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 280, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 60006. 


BRUNING COPIER, Model 1400. Will 
copy up to standard page. Reasonable 


offers considered. Call Mr. Maggi, 
(203) 846-9519. 
Compugraphic 4961 ......... $4500 


Compugraphic 4961TL .. 
Compugraphic 2961TL 
Compuwriter I ...... eae ere-6 0 pOO00, 
OFFSET NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 
P.O. Box 226 Norcross, Ga. 30071 
(404) 448-6550 


JUSTOWRITERS — COMPUGRAPHIC 
All models. Service provided by manu- 
facturer. FHN Business Products, 
Church Rd., Mt. Laurel, N. J. 08057. 
(609) 235-7614. 


GOOD BUYS—offset composition equip- 
ment (trade-ins for Compugraphics) 
from clean plants and proud owners: 
Justowriters, used Compugraphics, Fo- 
totype Compositors, Headliners, Fair- 
child PTS 2020, Photon 713-5, Linofilm 
Quick, ATF, Varitypers, etc. National 
Publishers’ Supply Corp., Berlin, Wis. 
54923 or 18 W. 22nd, NYC 10010. 


MAILROOM 
en ne ee ee 
2 SHERIDAN 24P stuffing machines. 
In good operational condition, For in- 
formation call S. Miller, (212) 682-1234, 
ext. 143, 


MATERIAL FOR SALE 
Se 
SAVE MONEY on cold type paper and 
litho films. National Publishers’ Sup- 
ply (NAPSCO), Berlin, Wis. 54923, 
phone (414) 361-0660, or 18 W. 22nd, 
NYC, 10010, phone (212) 691-9850. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALL LETTERPRESS mechanical equip- 
ment, afternoon daily, now offset. R.F. 
Beirne, The Virginian, Covington, Va. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS ALL SIZES—BEHRENS Pulp 
& Paper Corp., 1896 Westwood Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 90025. (213) 474-6525. 


WE HAVE 500 TONS 30” offset news- 


print on East Coast we can divert to | 


your eastern plant if you have 500 tons 


offset you can divert to our western | 


plant. Even exchange. Box 1744, 


- Editor & Publisher. 


PERFORATOR TAPE 


NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in U.S.A. All 
colors. Top quality. 
Call or write: 
PORTAGE (216) 929-4455 
Box 5500, Akron, Ohio 44313 


PRESSES & MACHINERY 


GOSS URBANITE, 3 units, excel- 
lent condition. 


GOSS 4 unit Suburban. 

GOSS SUBURBAN 6 unit, 

1967. 

COTTRELL 4 or 5 wmit YV-15, 

excellent condition, 

COTTRELL VANGUARD, 221%4 x 

31. 2 unit. 

eee COMMUNITY, 6 unit, new 
67. 

COTTRELL 5 unit V-15A, 

1969. 


HOE ALLER units. 


IPECsalne) 


401 N. Leavitt Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
Phone: (812) 738-1200 


new 


new 


| tion. 


| more per week—30 to 33 inch 
40-42 


HOE 5-UNIT PRINTMASTER PRESS, 
two color cylinders. 
GOSS 5-U'NIT UNIVERSAL PRESS, 
one color cylinder. 
George C. Oxford, Box 8483, 
Boise, Idaho 83707. 


12 Units Suburban Press 
2234, Cutoff 


Two six-unit presses double 
stacked. Each press has a 
jaw-type folder, Cole quar- 
ter folder with trimmers, 
glue lines and nozzles, Of- 
fen dryer, three roll stands, 
Baldwin recirculators, mo- 
torized compensators, and 
Fincor drive. 


In addition, Press #1 has 
a stitcher and pre-print re- 
winder. 


Each press may be 
separate or combined into 
either folder. 


run 


Installed 1967 — available 
December 1973. 
$300,000.00 complete or 
will sell separately. 


Contact: 

Jerry Prescott 
Times Publishing Company 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
(813) 894-1111 


GOSS COMMUNITY, 3 units with 
folder. 15 hp, 1965-66 model. One unit 
bas sidelay. $39,000, NEWS KING 
add-on unit. Brand new with roll 
stand, $14,500. NEWS KING (2) add- 
on units. Stacked with stacked roll 
stands. Brand new, $29,000. NEWS 
KING folder, used. Excellent condi- 
15hp, hoist, all controls, $7,500. 
N. J. Babb, Box 1777, Spartanburg, 
S.C. 29301. (808) 585-3678. 


GOSS UNIVERSAL FOLDER, excel- 
lent condition. Priced reasonably, Box 
1769, Editor & Publisher. 


COLOR KING, 2 units, 2 roll stands, 
quarter folder, counterstacker, electric 
roll hoist, ink agitators, can see 


running, new 1964. E. H. Richey Co., | 
1417 Georgia St., Los Angeles, Calif. | 


90015. (213) 748-5954. 


STEREOTYPE 


QUALITY STEREOTYPE reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin’ Base. Jack 
Moore, 3444 Country Club, Medina, 
Ohio 44256. 


a 
WANTED TO BUY 


ONE COMPLETE FONT Ludlow Mats, 


36 pt. Tempo Alternate Bold Italic (28- 
ABI). R. Pilewski, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin. (215) 662-7450. 

NEWSPRINT WANTED—Carload or 


rolls— 
OK. 


diameter—assorted colors 


(516) 487-8300 — J. Cohen. 


WANTED: Fairchild Green Keyboards, 
but would consider others. Send serial 


numbers, layouts, price to Production, | 


Royal Gazette, Hamilton, Burmuda. 


WANTED: Cars of 32 Ib. newsprint, 
14% and 29 in. rolls, List any other 
available. Phone (803) 226-1511, Glenn 
Warnock, Hall Enterprises, Box 4047, 


' Anderson, S.C. 29621. 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


ADVERTISING AIDS 


FILLERS FOR PROFIT. Ads for exi! 
cellent consumer products which yo 
can use as fillers to bring in per-orde 
payments from the advertiser. Prograns 
will be tailored to your needs, Fo: 
further information, write Promotio 
Designs, Box 15, Somerset, N.J. 08873 


q 


BOY CREWS | 


OUR 

BOY CREWS 

CAN BE YOUR 

BOY CREWS 
And your boy crews will] be the best irs 
the business. We do a better job bes 
cause: We are the best there is and w 
won’t take on another program unti 
we produce what you want consistently. 
We have been producing consistent. 
for 2 of the country’s largest metr 
newspapers for 6 years. We are for th 
first time in 2 years looking for an- 
other boy crew program. Write Bo: 
1781, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 


EXECUTIVE RECRUITING and | 


EXECUTIVE PLACEMENT 
Specializing in newspapers for all 
positions $15,000 up. Confidential. 

GOURLEY ASSOCIATES 
Box 53404, Oklahoma City 73105 | 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


Newspaper Press Installations | 
MOVING—REPAIRING—TRUCKING © 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, ING. — 
1 Sherman Avenue 

Jersey City, N.J. 07307 i 

(201) 659-6888 j 


TYPESETTING |} 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION, 7¢ a line 
up. Top quality repros. Books, maga- 
zines, newsletters our specialty. Call 
Angelo, (212) 675-2216. } 


Help ; 
Wanted... | 


ACADEMIC | 


a 


ANGELO STATE UNIVERSITY seeks 
PhD with media experience to head 
growing journalism department cur- 
rently limited to strong news-editorial 
sequence. Experience in advertising or 
in broadcasting desirable but not es- 
sential. Fall 1974. Write: Department 
of Journalism, Angelo State University, 
San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP as 
Managing Editor of University paper. 
Combine with full time graduate study 
beginning winter term (November 26). 
Contact Dr. David Eshleman, Dept. of 
Mass Communication, Central Missouri 
State University, Warrensburg, Mo. 
64093. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


DIRECTOR, School of Journalism. 
Open July 1, 1974. PhD, substantial 
professional, academic experience. Ap- 
ply before January 15. Equal Oppor- 
tunity employer. Write Search Com- 
mittee, School of Journalism, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
70803. 


GROWING CALIFORNIA PROGRAM 
needs photojournalism instructor. MA 
and significant teaching and/or media 
experience required, Two classes each 
news photo and basic newswriting. Fall 
1974. Affirmative Action Employer. 
Send resume to Dr. James Alexander, 
Acting Chairman, Dept. of Communi- 
cations, California State University, 
Fullerton, Calif. 92634. ; 
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HELP WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


NERAL MANAGER for 12,000 daily 
sspaper located in California, Com- 
y has excellent growth record. 
-uld have experience in competitive 
‘ketplace. Excellent salary and ben- 
3. Forward resume to Box 1753, 
tor & Publisher. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 


nediate opening. Large daily in 
e 9 seeking aggressive, self-moti- 
2d individual with formal personnel 
cation and experience. Must be able 
organize and develop a new per- 
nel department. Responsibilities will 
-ude training, wage and salary ad- 
\istration, employee benefits, re- 
iting, compliance with current labor 
slation, etc. Familiarity with labor 
itions helpful. All replies confiden- 
. Provide complete resume including 
ury desired to Box 1768, Editor & 
lisher. 


-HIEF ACCOUNTANT 


ly newspapers in Zone 4 and Zone 5 
separate positions). Responsible for 
ounting, credit, pay roll and pur- 
‘sing functions. A minimum of 2 
rs newspaper accounting experience 
uired. Excellent salary and fringe 
efits. Submit complete resume with 
ary requirements to Box 1770, 
tor & Publisher. 


NTROLLER wanted with data pro- 
sing experience. Immediate opening, 
‘full particulars, call collect: Vernon 
Be gautler Eagle, Butler, Pa. (412) 
at (i. 


GENERAL MANAGER 
FOR GROWING 
NEWSPAPER GROUP 


‘Ye need a top-notch general man- 
ger of all our newspapers who can 
row with them and participate in a 
vell-financed acquisition program. 


ye person we want must be thoroughly 
«perienced in all phases of newspaper 
ork—advertising, editorial, circula- 
on, paonnell production and cost 
ontrol. 


ou must be able to give directions in 

manner that gets results, but at the 
ame time not be abrasive since we 
ave good people working for us. 
ou must be profit-minded, but we 
now that to increase earnings, we 
ust also have newspapers that serv- 
ze their areas well. 


vend resume and career objectives, 
‘hich will be held in confidence, to: 


Box 1771, 
Editor & Publisher 


‘ED GENERAL MANAGER for 
,000 circulation daily in South. 
vase send resumes to Box 1758, 
itor & Publisher. 


NERAL MANAGER needed _ for 
yup-owned Texas Daily with combined 
culation of 100,000. Vacancy caused 
promotion of former General Man- 
er. Candidates should be strong in 
es, production, and cost control. De- 
’e a must. Masters degree helpful. 
{ary plus bonus should exceed $50,000. 
ad resume to Box 1724, Editor & 
blisher. 


CIRCULATION 


RCULATION MANAGER wanted for 
npetitive daily in the Northeast. Our 
wspaper has a circulation of over 
000, but we would like more. We are 
king for an experienced individual to 
»w a good consistent growth. No 
racles necessary. $25,000 salary plus 
nus. Send resume to Box 1725, Editor 
Publisher, 


RCULATION MANAGER for large 
. Lauderdale, Florida, weekly. Ex- 
rienced in voluntary pay. Call John 
well, (305) 563-3311. 


DITOR & PUBLISHER 


HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER Boy Crew Manager. 
Steady job. We want 200-500 orders per 
week and will pay $4 each. Good person 
can clear $20-50,000 per year. Chance 
of a lifetime. East Coast, Call (703) 
524-9870. 


WE HAVE SO MUCH TO OFFER— 
Company paid life insurance, Blue 
Cross, retirement, vacations up to 4 
weeks and a company car, plus a new 
modern computerized plant. Highly de- 
sirable pollution free area, clean air, 
beautiful water. 7-day AM newspaper 
needs aggressive person with proven 
circulation ability to lead and supervise 
city circulation department or country 
circulation department, should have 
heavy experience in both, Starting sal- 
ary $235 week plus unusual monthly 
bonus plan. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement with assured salary in- 
creases. Give complete resume, _per- 
sonal and experience, Box 1711, Editor 
& Publisher. 


LASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


— 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER—10M South- 
ern daily. Department will do $150,000 
this year, 2 full-time employees. Free- 
dom of action and decision. Most de- 
sirable environment. $175 week plus 
5% gain commission. More than usual 
benefits. Box 1768, Editor & Publisher. 


BECAUSE SO MANY of our Classified 
Managers have earned promotion to 
Advertising Director, we need new 
people to train for same type of ad- 
vancement, Must be able to run an ag- 
gressive department doing well above 
average for its circulation, must know 
real estate and auto fields and be strong 
on promotion, must be able to train and 
direct phone room and outside sales 
people. In exchange we offer excellent 
salary and bonus, fringes, chance to 
grow with expanding group. Box 1776, 
Editor & Publisher. 


DISPATCH 


EXPERIENCED PERSON to manage 
dispatch department in central plant 
involving several papers. Person must 
be organized, efficient and expect same 
of staff. One of Northern California’s 
leading dailies in delightful suburban 
area. Send resume and salary require- 
ments to Box 1748, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — Experi- 
enced advertising salesman. Aggressive 
self-starter wanted to round out 4-man 
staff. Moving to new offset plant soon. 
Send resume and salary requirements 
to Mrs. Fry, Sturgis Daily Journal, 
Sturgis, Mich. 49091. 


ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Rare opportunity for ambitious sales- 
man ready for assistant advertising 
manager’s position. This independently 
owned daily with over 50,000 circulation 
is located in attractive Midwest city 
with top school system and recreational 
facilities. Emphasis on ability to pre- 
pare marketing strategy and assist in 
motivation of 8-man sales department. 
$18,000 to $20,000 base salary plus in- 
centive. College graduates (Masters de- 
gree helpful) with 1 to 4 years selling 
experience and burning desire to get 
ahead. Please call 


Jerry Jackson 
Management Consultant 
(812) 693-6173 


THE NEWS LEADERS, 2 weekly news- 
papers at the Massachusetts-Rhode 
Island line, seeks get-up-and-go adver- 
tising manager who can sell major ac- 
counts and direct 5-woman_ staff in 
growing area with lots of competition. 
We are also affiliated with 2 weeklies in 
co-operative ad setup. Good salary and 
benefits plus incentives. Chance to be- 
come Assistant to Publisher. Write Ed 
Curran, Publisher, P.O. Box 429, 
North Attleboro, Mass. 02761. 


WANTED: ADVERTISING REP, free- 
lance or otherwise, for northern New 
England newspaper/magazine distrib- 
uting to college campuses, Call (802) 
254-4615, collect. 


for November 3, 1973 


ASSISTANT EDITOR for weekly mag- 


HELP WANTED 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


SPACE SALES—Experienced national 
space sales representative for our New 
York office to represent this leading 
northern New Jersey daily combination 
newspaper. Seeking self starter who is 
in tune with the New York agency 
scene, Right person will be New York 
office sales manager in 1 year. Send 
resume in confidence to R. E. Winckler, 
General Advertising Manager, Herald- 


News, 988 Main Ave., Passaic, N.J. 
07055. 

PHONE SALESWOMAN/MAN — Fair 
pay, bonus, 4-day week, prestigious 
Dade County weekend tabloid. Miami 
Star, 1 Lincoln Rd. Bldg., Miami 
Beach, Fla. (805) 582-3221. 


LOOKING FOR EXCEPTIONAL per- 
son (for sales and management) to as- 
sume strong 2nd spot on our ad staff. 
Switch to offset November 12 in new 
beautiful plant. Outstanding paper; re- 
cent national award for community 
service. Fantastic weather 8 months 
each year. Join a winner—write now! 
Imperial Valley Press, Box 251, El 
Centro, Calif. 92243; Attn: J. R. Fitch. 


AD MANAGER 


Zone 5 daily (near 25,000) with good 
potential needs person to lead staff and 
put lineage on target. Looking to 1974. 
This is a good opportunity for worker 
who can lead. Fine city, good business. 
Box 1727, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING _MANAGER—50,000 
weekly group (paid and free) will re- 
ward your managerial and sales talents 
excellently. Run 4-man_ staff, stress 
special sections, build controllable ac- 
counts, stress “‘spec’’ layouts, handle 
key accounts. Four growing adjacent 
markets with blanket circulation. Good 
salary, bonus. Enjoy ocean, lakes, 
mountains in this year round recrea- 
tional Area 1 region. Complete resume: 
tell sales successes, earnings record. 
Box 1777, Editor & Publisher. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA DAILY (12M) 
seeks go-getter, idea salesman, great 
growth, highly competitive area. New 
offset plant. $150 plus car, full benefit 
package, raise 3, 6 months. Come to 
the sunshine. Box 1788, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Central New York State offset daily, | 
20,000 circulation, needs an aggressive | 
Advertising Director. Area is excellent | 
for living and working. We’re looking 
for a shirt-sleeve executive willing to 
grow with us. Must have sales ability, 
and be able to hire, train and motivate | 
a staff to produce superior results. This 
position is open immediately. Send full 
resume including salary requirements to 
Box 1728, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN, retail 
and classified, for daily newspapers in 
E&P Zones 5, 7 and 8. Send complete 
typewritten resume, references to In- 
land Daily Press Assn., 100 West Mon- 
roe, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 

PERSON TO DIRECT ad departments 
of two 6,000 to 8,500 daily newspapers 
30 miles apart in areas that will flow 
together. Two separate, modern, com- 
plete offset plants, Aggressive, young, 
privately owned company willing to 
share ownership and growth with the 
right person to build a team of top, key | 
people. Candidate must be practical, a 
shirt-sleeve operator and experienced in 
all areas of advertising. No big shots, 
executives or ego maniacs need apply. 
Call or write John W, Nash, Westfield 
(Mass.) Evening News or Winsted 
(Conn.) Evening Citizen. 


EDITORIAL 


MAGAZINE EDITOR—Opening for as- | 
sistant editor on national award-win- 
ning Catholic family magazine with 
offices in Cincinnati. Must be top-notch 
creative writer. Theological background 
an asset. Contact Jeremy Harrington, 
aoe Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
5 ° 


azine published in Washington by major 
national association. Must be experi- 
enced writer, reporter, deskman. Box | 


1757, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


SEEN O Aa TO OO 


EDITORIAL 


CALL THE PERSON WE WANT a 
telegraph editor. The job is running a 
l-man desk operation on a 9,000 PM 
daily. It’s an excellent learning position 
or a challenging one for an older 
hand, with good pay and benefits, Con- 
tact Bob Morrell, Editor, Tifton (Ga.) 
Gazette with full details. 


EDITORIAL position with major agri- 
cultural weekly tabloid headquartered in 
Mid-South. Must be good writer and 
experienced in headline writing, layout, 
etc. Prefer some knowledge of agri- 
culture but not essential. Excellent 
salary, profit sharing plan, fringe bene- 
fits. Good future. Send resume of ex- 
perience and education to Box 17389, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER 


The Bridgeton (N.J.) Evening News 
has opening for experienced general as- 
signment reporter, Employee benefits 
include pension plan. Send resume to 
Joseph Garwood, Managing Editor, 74 
E. Commerce St., Bridgeton, N.J. 08302. 


GROWING GROUP of small and 
medium-sized dailies in Zones 8 and 9 
seeking reporters with two or more 
years experience. Also sports editors. 
Prefer applicants from West and Mid- 
west. Good pay, fringes and _working 
conditions in modern plants. Excellent 
future opportunities. Send resume, clip- 
pings, references and salary require- 
ments to Box 1737, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS DESKMAN for 125,000 cireu- 
lation PM daily using latest publishing 
methods and equipment. Applicant 
should be strong in copy editing, layout. 
Good salary and benefits. Write Man- 
aging Editor, The Richmond News 
Leader, Richmond, Va. 23261. 


WASHINGTON BUREAU CHIEF 


to direct Washington coverage of 


energy situation at all levels for lead- 
ing economic/energy publication. Ad- 
ministrative ability and knowledge of 


oil and gas industries important. Of- 
fices in National Press Building: excel- 
lent compensation program with op- 
portunity for advancement and inter- 
national travel. Call McKinley, (212) 
581-0672 or write in confidence to Box 
1732, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR FOR QUALITY Alaskan 
weekly. Must be experienced in com- 
munity journalism, skilled at hard 
news, features, photography, layout. 
Growing city in Alaska’s lumbering, 
fishing country. Write J. Bryson, 
Wrangell Sentinel, Box 798, Wrangell, 
Alaska 99929. 


REPORTERS, DESKMEN _ for daily 
newspapers in E&P Zones 5, 7 and ' 
Experienced or qualified beginners. 
Send complete typewritten resume, ref- 
erences to Inland Daily Press Assn., 
100 West Monroe, Chicago, Ill. 60603. 


SEASONED CITY or News Editor for 
growing morning daily in_ progressive 
Southern university city. Want person 
with experience, ready for new chal- 
lenge. Young staff needs mature news 
leadership. Liberal fringe benefits on 
editorially conservative paper. Reply to 
Box 1741, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR to work on massive in- 
dexing project Washington D.C. area. 
Resume to Box 1786, Editor & Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR needed immedi- 
ately to run the editorial departments 
of an 11,000 AM daily and its tri- 
weekly free distribution companion pub- 


| jication. Papers are in the Livermore- 


Amador-San Ramon Valleys, 40 miles 
east of San Francisco. In choosing a 
Managing Editor for a staff of about 


| 30, emphasis will be placed on proven 
| newsroom management skills, ability to 


work with young staff members, a flair 
for community relations and a zest for 
a highly competitive environment. We 
offer top pay and benefits and a chance 
to grow with one of California’s dom- 
inant suburban groups. Send complete 
resume to: Charles Peterson, c/o The 
Daily Review, P.O. Box 3127, Hayward, 
Calif. 94540. 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


WE ARE WILLING to pay top dollar 
for the person who can give us the 
country’s best news product for 15,000 | 
circulation. This is a job for a ‘‘shirt 
sleeve’’ editor who will get the job 
done by fitting in the slot for personal 
direction of news and photo coverage. 
We want imagination, creativity, fac- 


tual reporting and community partici- 
pation. We offer top salary, fringes, 
chance to grow with group in which 


the two newest publishers are former 
managing editors. Box 1779, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWS EDITOR—Genesee Valley News- 
papers, Pittsford, N.Y. (metropolitan 
Rochester) is seeking experienced re- 
porter or deskman to supervise news 
operations for several newspapers. Need 
very good man or woman for oppor- 
tunity with 40,000 circulation com- 
munity newspaper group. Write im- 
mediately, enclosing information on 
background. 


ONE OF THE MIDWEST’S LARGEST 
and liveliest AM dailies seeks experi- 
enced sports copy editor able to swing 
to composing room makeup. Must have 
proven ability under tight deadline pres- 
sure and the potential to grow with the 
job. Box 1787, Editor & Publisher. 


I ee 
FREELANCE 
Fn 
WE PUBLISH about half of the fact- 
detective magazines and are constantly 
in need of 3,000-6,000 word accounts of 
current sensational murders from coast 
to coast. This could be a steady market 
for those who deliver. Pay $100-$200; 
more for “‘blockbusters.”’ Send query or 
completed manuscript and photos to 
Dominick A. Merle, Editor, Globe Com- 
munications Corp., 1440 St. Catherine 

St. West, Montreal 107, Canada. 


ee Nee ee I LS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — Photographer 
long on talent but short on experience, 
with demonstrated ability to produce | 
photo essays and the determination to | 
improve on routine assignments. One 
of the country’s most photo conscious 
medium newspapers, daily and Sunday. 
Send samples, resume, present salary to | 
’ Earl Carter, Kingsport (Tenn.) Times- 
News. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Go where the action is . 
York Stock Exchange. So 


MEDIA REPRESENTATIVE: 


of release writing and placement. Good contact 


zines. A minimum of 2 years 


exciting position which provides a starting sala 


experience. 


Qualified applicants are invited to send resume and salary history in confidence to Rosaleen McGill: 


i Ee b= New York Stock 


Exchange 
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‘ ; if you 
have immediate openings for the 


HELP WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


PRESSMAN—Head or assistant, for 
Goss Urbanite and Community presses 
with suburban Denver group plant. 
Minimum 2 years experience. 4-day, 
40-hour week. Excellent benefits. 3 days 
to enjoy mountains. Call collect: (303) 
892-5551, Don Brockob. 


OFFSET PRESSMEN 


Qualified Goss Metro pressmen needed 
immediately in San Diego, 27 new units 
producing morning, evening and Sunday 
papers. Openings on nights. Contract 
with good wages, fringes and working 
conditions. 

Those interested, write 

EARL VIKANDER 
P. O. Box 191, 
San Diego, Calif, 92112 
or call 
(714) 299-3181, Ext. 1125 


AN 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


BEAUTIFUL SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
has much to offer for year-round living. 
Florida's fastest growing daily news- 
paper needs experienced person for 
combination department with S8-unit 
HOE letterpress. 3716-hour week 
(nights). Fringe benefits. Contact Per- 
sonnel Office, Sarasota Herald-Tribune, 
Box 1719, Sarasota, Fla. 33578: or 
phone (813) 958-7755. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION MANAGER with ex- 
perience in cold type conversion and 
union negotiations needed for Midwest 
daily with over 100,000 circulation. The 
person we seek may be the No. 1 
person in a smaller paper or the No. 2 
person in a larger paper. Salary up to 
$30,000 depending on experience. Send 
resume to Box 1726, Editor & Publisher. 


PRINTER-OPERATOR for prize-win- 
ning 6500 circulation letterpress daily 
in Wyoming’s famed hunting and fish- 
ing country. Seale $4 hour, 5 days, 37144 
hours. Hospitalization, vacation, time 
off benefits. Write Milton B. Chilcott, 
Publisher, Sheridan Press, Sheridan, 
Wyoming 82801. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


~~ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS/ART 


... the nation’s premier marketplace. Things happen first at the New 
like to be at the right place, at the right time, join us. We 


following professionals: 


Must be thoroughly familiar with all aspects 
s in mass media and especially consumer maga- 
public relations experience and news background required for this 
ry in the mid-upper teens. 


ARRANGEMENT MANAGER: 


or individual with related experience. Familiarity 
and banquet managers in the U.S. and abroad most helpful. You will be responsible for all ar- 
rangements for meetings, seminars, group presentations. Will also set up facilities for press 
and TV coverage. Position provides opportunity for interesting travel and salary in mid teens. 


GRAPHIC ARTIST: 


OK) may qualify you for this challenging position. You will 
professional slide presentations. Salary in mid teens, 


A perfect step up for a convention manager 
with hotels and restaurants and their sales 


2 years graphic arts background (ad agency bullpen experience 
create all graphics for thoroughly 
commensurate with your background and 


11 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10005 
an equal opportunity employer 


HELP WANTED 
PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The citizens’ volunteer agency is look- 
ing for a communications specialist to 
work with ACTION's Peace Corps and 
VISTA recruitment programs. A bach- 
elor's degree or its equivalent in com- 
munications experience are minimum 


requirements. Salary ranges from 
$11,100 to $13,200, depending on your 
qualifications. The successful candidate 
will work in the southern region, based 
in Miami. Volunteer experience is de- 
sirable but not necessary. Send resume 
or Standard Form 17] to: 


Walter O'Connell 
ACTION Recruitment 
730 Peachtree St., NE 
Room 900 

Atlanta, Ga. 30308 


HEAD INFORMATION SERVICES 
DEPARTMENT 


Responsible for publie information and 
publications activities, including press 
and media relations, editorial and 
graphic services, printing and publish- 
ing, and reproduction and photographic 
services. Available immediately. Send 
resume: Office of General Services, Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities, P.O. Box 
117, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


eee 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MONTHLY MARITIME school publi- 
cation southern Maryland. Heavy news 
feature writing, some PR, Permanent 
relocation. Box 1721, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS, 
large Ohio university. Supervise in- 
ternal, external communications. 5 
years experience press, electronic media 
required, Salary negotiable. Affirmative 
Action, Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Send resume to Box 1733, Editor & 
Publisher. 


E&P Classifieds— 


As effective in | 
the newspaper community 

as your newspapers classifieds 
are in your community! 


| ADMINISTRATIVE 


| and profit oriented manager, call (412) / 


HELP WANTED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


REPORTER 
TO SWITCH 
TO 

PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


If you're earning between $8,000 a 
$14,000 and if you’re a news or featu’ 
writer on a daily and ready to stai 
earning more money on the Public 
lations side in the New York area. « 
Then rush us your resume. As t) 
leading recruiter of Public Relatio; 
men and women, we have sever 
searches on tap for giant Blue Ch: 
corporations and PR agencies in_ tl 
New York area. Our fees are paid 
management. 


EDWIN B. STERN i 
Executive Recruitment, 15 E. 48, N.Y.@ 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Atomic Energy Commission has ~ 
challenging career position opening f 
a Public Information officer. Bachelow 
degree and one to two years experien 
on medium size daily are minimum r 
quirements, Depending upon qualifies 
tions, annual salary range is fro 
$11,614 to $13,996 plus attractive ben 
fit program, U. S. Citizenship is 2 | 
quired. { 
Send Standard Form 171 and _ let 
describing experience and goals to: j 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission | 
Personne] & Management Branch | 
P. O. Box 550 
Richland, Washington 99352 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


SYNDICATE SALES 


SHARP, AGGRESSIVE - salesmai 
needed ; some travel. Salary open. Sen 
resume to Capitol Hill News Servier 
502 National Press Bldg., Washington 
D.C. 20004. 


Positions 
Wanted... 


t 
? 
GENERAL MANAGER, conditioned to 
tight operation while maintaining qual- 
ity and profits. Employed on daily 
highly competitive metro market. Zon 
1 preferred. Best references, Box ee 
Editor & Publisher. 


JUNE MBA GRAD, newspaper back-' 
ground, seeks accounting position | 
large newspaper. Familiarity with com-| 
puters. 6932 Wilcox #N, Bell, Calif. 

t 


SEEK FINAL CAREER STOP in man- 


agement spot. Solid 24-year, diverse’ 
background. Box 1684, Editor & 
Publisher, | 


= 
FOR AN EXPERIENCED, progressive: 


344-7398 for his resume, C. W. White. 

: 
14 YEARS DAILY MANAGEMENT — 
Business, advertising, circulation, per- 
sonnel, general. Offset/hot metal, strong 
OSHA, labor. Free to relocate. A. 
Pranger, 8 Roselin Ave., Quincy, Mass. 
02169. (617) 479-4974. 


NO WORDS, NO STORIES, just a 
damn good former newspaper publisher, 
heavy on advertising and administra- 
tion, available. P.S. Articulate, dili- 
gent, capable, personable. Box 1780, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PROFIT oriented, successful manager 
with rare, quality, well-rounded back- 
ground, 15 years experience: seek pub- 
lisher, general-business management 
spot with daily, suburban weekly or 
group. Box 1694, Editor & Publisher. 
GENERAL MANAGER/AD DIREC- 
TOR. At 81, experience includes man- 
agement of 19M daily, ad agency, 
newspaper ad sales and teaching uni- 
versity course in advertising design and 
sales. Box 915, Editor & Publisher. — 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 3, 1973 


ositions Wanted... 


=RSONNEL AVAILABLE FOR ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS & 


JAIME We De Tete) 


CIRCULATION 


| PERIENCED SUPERVISOR 4 
us, seeking position as Assistant Cir- 
ation Manager for medium __ size 
vspaper. Prefer Zone 4, Florida. 8 
rs experience in carrier and motor 
ite organization. Enthusiastic, ag- 
sssive, excellent record in District 
nager training. Bilingual Spanish. 
sed in Puerto Rico, must relocate. 
cellent recommendations. Confiden- 
1 resume on request. Box 1672, Edi- 
» & Publisher. 


RCULATOR (presently Assistant Di- 
‘tor) ready for career move. Have 
ath, courage and imagination, Can 
| osent strong credentials. Prefer pleas- 
_t climate but can become snowbound 
- right package. Box 1764, Editor & 
blisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


sASSIFIED MANAGER. Proven line- 
e builder. Experienced all phases ad- 
rtising. Former president 
issified managers association. Mature, 
}pendable, cost and quality conscious. 
sire challenging change. Prefer Zones 
6, 7, 8. Box 1731, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


|) MANAGER. 
stro papers. 

| tail 
dget. Skilled in copy, layout, art, 
les, promotion and training. Area 9, 
but all considered. Box 1762, Editor 
Publisher. 


| ORKING AD DIRECTOR, non-metro 
ily. 50, BJ Missouri, $250. Area 3, 
| 6, 8 Box 1031, Editor & Publisher. 


|) DIRECTOR with success record 
'ady to move to larger operation. 
les and management background in 
| departments on small and large, 


21 years experience 


ill consider department head or as- 


| stant. Resume. Box 1667, Editor & 
' iblisher. 

EDITORIAL 
RITER, 25, female, seeks magazine 


newspaper job N.Y. area. Freelance 
gularly for New York Times; have 
ritten for Los Angeles Times, News- 
eek. Box 1785, Editor & Publisher. 
‘REATIVE ’73 Notre Dame University 
aglish grad seeks challenging work in 
/ournalism. Ambitious, hard-working. 
ny Zone. Resume, writing samples on 
quest. Box 1784, Editor & Publisher. 


regional | 


Now ad director large | 
chain with two million dollar 


mpetitive and non-competitive papers. | 


| Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


J WANT A BOSS who listens, a paper 
that leaves flack to PR men, a city | 
worth living in. Experienced newsman. | 
Papers under 30,000, forget it unless | 
you want me to run the place. Box 
1738, Editor & Publisher. 
ae at | 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER with MA 
has spun wheels for 18 months with 
good but limited daily. Anxious to 
climb to magazine or 70,000+ news- 
paper. Prefer Zone 2, if not, 1, 3 or 5. 
Box 1692, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG WRITER WILL BITE BUL- 
LET for entry level position in editorial 
or ad copy New York metropolitan 
area. Columbia graduate. Versatile. 
Box 1686, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, recent J-Grad with 8 
months experience on smal] daily, seeks 
growth position in city, feature re- 
porting. Any Zone. References, clips on 
request. Box 1750, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSROOM EDITOR with 14 years on 
4 major metros. Currently employed in | 
Zone 4 but at 37 wants right spot now | 
— anywhere. Box 1678, Editor & | 


REPORTER—12 years experience, all 
beats, Can handle desk. Photo oriented. 
Married. Available for small daily, 
weekly. Box 1674, Editor & Publisher. 
SUCCESSFUL EDITOR, 40, with) 
proven record seeks immediate position | 
small/medium daily. Employed, steady, | 
family. Box 1722, Editor & Publisher. | 
TRADE PUBLICATION writer/editor, 
10 years experience, seeks permanent 
position on metro or medium. sized 
daily/weekly in Zones 8-9. Can handle 


desk, camera; produce/edit concise, | 
readable copy. Box 1742, Editor 


Publisher. 
GIVE ME A CHANCE to break in as | 
full-time arts and entertainment writer. | 
I have clips to prove I can do it. Ex- | 
perienced news pro. Write Box 1735, 
Editor & Publisher. 
STATE AND NATIONAL award-win- 
ning editor, 30, looking for new chal- | 
lenges and chance to build another 
winner. Know all phases of newsroom 
operation—organization, layout, the 
works. Strong credentials. Box 1687, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE GRAD, mag- 
azine editor, news reporter, Mensa, 21, | 
Oklahoman, bemused, looking for in- 
volved, involving work. Call (405) 
843-0202 or write Box 1529, Editor & 
Publisher. 


AILY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER, 
/), seeks managing editorship daily 
swspaper 50M or larger. 16 years 


riter, editor top metro market. Ex- | 


srienced all phases. Box 1749, Editor 
Publisher. 


UNE GRAD seeks position in editorial 
* public relations. Located in Zone 1 
it will relocate anywhere in Zone 1, 
or 5, Resume on request. Box 1712, 
ditor & Publisher. 


ROFESSIONAL NEWSMAN, 12 years 
2sk and 3 years reporting experience, 
»eks editorship of daily. Has journal- 
m degree. Married, 40 years old. Box 
746, Editor & Publisher. 


PORTSWRITER — Recent J-School 
raduate, Sports editor of major col- 
“ge daily. Will relocate anywhere. 
Yrite Box 1698, Editor & Publisher. 


PORTS WRITER—Young newsman, 
vorking at 70,000 circulation Area 2 
aily, with flair for imaginative and 
acisive writing wants sports chance. 
ixtensive sports experience before pres- 
nt job. Any Area, Box 1743, Editor 
« Publisher. 


73 BJ. GRAD seeks newspaper job. 
Yew England preferred. Box 1689, 
iditor & Publisher. 


YEWSWOMAN, 5 years experience as 
eporter, 1 year as wire editor, some 
shotography and copy editing, desires 
oosition as woman's page _ editor, 
nedium daliy. 1740, Editor & 
-ublisher. 


Box 


BIOLOGIST: Industrious, Albert Ein- | 
stein biomedical scientist grad (MS) | 
desires writing or editing position in | 
New York metropolitan area. Under- 
graduate journalism and_ professional | 
abstracting experience. Contact Fred 
Plotnick, 140-26 Debs Pl., Bronx, N.Y. 
10475 or call (212) 879-0334, 


VETERAN NEWSMAN, dependable, 
bored by retirement, seeks desk job | 
south of Virginia. Top references. 
Preston Grady, 128 Calthrop Neck Rd., 
Tabb, Va. 23602. 


| 
GETTING MARRIED, reporter, Penn- | 
sylvania located, 19 years experience, 
municipal, police, features, some desk, 
BA Journalism; will go anywhere, 
seeking more income. References. Box 
1755, Editor & Publisher, 


SPORTS EDITOR, 30 years on major 
dailies, tired of big city rat race, auto- 
mated journalism. Writer, editor, | 
makeup, production. Seek management | 
spot on small, medium sized daily | 
where people still come first. Box 1719, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EDITORIAL OR PUBLICITY—Writ- 
ing experience. ’72 grad seeks position 
on magazine, newspaper or in book | 
publishing New York metropolitan 
area. Box 1564, Editor & Publisher. 


NEWSMAN, 30, wants to leave 100M 
daily to work for paper (any size) as | 
city editor, news editor, copy editor or) 
reporter. Box 1756, Editor & Publisher. 


JDITOR & PUBLISHER for November 3, 1973 


| years experience, including coverage of 


EDITORIAL 


DECEMBER STANFORD Communica- | 
tion grad with newspaper/radio experi- | 
ence seeks challenging position with | 
progressive organization in Los Angeles 
area. Begin January 1974. Frank Fish, 
P.O. Box 8934, Stanford, Calif. 94305. | 
(415) 365-4864. 


uate de- | 


COUPLE, mid-30s, with J g¢ 

grees, strong editorial-advertising ex- 
perience and excellent references de- 
sire community newspaper — situation 


with option to purchase eventually. Box 
1761, Editor & Publisher. 


JOURNALIST with professional editing | 
and writing experience and Journal'sm 
degree from Sy use seeks editorial 
jeb in New York City area. Please call 
(516) 541-5690 evenings. 


COPY DESK/EDITOR—26 years ex- 
perience. Age 53. Prefer AM. Box 1767, 
Editor & Publisher. 


MAGAZINE EDITOR and award-win- 
ning photographer seeks to relocate. 
*64 BA in Journalism. Now with 250,000 


circulation 4-color publication. Write, 
do all layout and production work. 
Other credits include National Geo- 


graphic. Box 1765, Editor & Publisher. | 


VETERAN REPORTER, news editor— 
Experience includes 2 years on Florida 


daily, 3 years Pacific “Stars and 
Stripes,’ and now news editor of 
Florida weekly. Skilled in_ layout, 
heads. Aggressive, age 27, BA. Jack 


Smith, 4745 Sussex, Jacksonville, Fla. 
32210, Overseas assignments welcomed. 
REPORTER, 29, 214 years experience 
in general news, sports and layout, | 
seeks similar position or copydesk work 
with small or medium daily in Zone 7 
or 8. Box 1778, Editor & Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE INVESTIGATIVE re- 
porter, 26, now news editor of 55,000- 
paid business weekly magazine, seeks | 
reporting spot on major publication. 
Box 1772, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED JOURNALIST, MA 
degree, seeks challenging reporting, 
writing job within 300-mile radius of 
Milwaukee. C. M. Lenz, 3059 N. Hum- | 
boldt, Milwaukee, Wisc. 53212. (414) 


562-5020. 


MAGAZINE OR METRO NEWSPAPER 
position wanted by reporter after near- 
ly seven years on Pulitzer prize-winning 
daily. Experienced in all beats. MA in 
political science in December. Resume, 
clips on request. Willing to relocate. 
Box 1775, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED REPORTER, 28, seeks 
position as a political or general as- 
signment reporter on a medium or large | 
newspaper. BS in Journalism. Over 5 


4 sessions of the Kentucky legislature. 
Male, single. Prefer Florida, Zones 1, | 
2, 5. Box 1778, Editor & Publisher. | 


EDITORIAL 


SEASONED CITY, wire editor seeks 
responsible news slot, small to medium 
daily. 40’s, top background, can direct 
or do most of it. Box 1783, Editor & 


| Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


JTALY AND VATICAN coverage of- 
fered—regular or ocecasional—by bi- 
lingual American in Rome 3% years. 
MA Philosophy, experienced translator. 
Special interest political and social 
analysis. S. M. Schneebaum, Via Aren- 
tina 3, 00153, Rome, Italy. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


2 BS DEGREE PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
61% years at 20,000 daily, to relocate 
Zones 1, 2, 7, 8, 9. Want to be photo 
staff of weekly or smal] daily. Have all 
darkroom/camera gear needed. Port- 
folio/resume available. Box 1752, Editor 
& Publisher. 


| YOUNG PHOTOGRAPHER seeks po- 


sition with future. Some newspaper ex- 
perience, clean, ambitious, hardworking 
and reliable. All Zones considered. Box 
1766, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


SEES STE OS 


PRESSMAN Goss Metro offset, letter- 
presses and related equipment. Experi- 
enced, competent, responsible. Box 1754, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


DESIRE POSITION in camera and 
pressroom on small daily in Zones 8 or 
9. 5 years experience. References. 
Must relocate for child's health. Milton 
Knight, 3427 Williams Blvd., Kenner, 


La. 70062. (504) 729-7154. 


FOTOTRONIC TXT, 1200 technician, 
33. Schooled in electronics and pro- 
gramming. 10 years printing experi- 
ence. Box 1774, Editor & Publisher. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—Just com- 
pleted conversion of medium daily to 
100% photocomp and direct printing. 
Seeking permanent relocation. Box 
1705, Editor & Publisher. 


ee 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

re ee 
SPORTS INFORMATION—Present ex- 
ecutive sports editor seeks return to 
sports information field, Has 5 years 
sports writing plus 24% years as Sports 
Information Director. 29 years old, 
married, responsible, hard worker. Box 
1734, Editor & Publisher. 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER, A-to-Z 
experience. Member PRSA. Seeking po- 
sition New Jersey-New York City area. 
Call (201) 763-6392. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location without specific identification 


Sh op Talk at Thirty By Robert U. Brown 


The press and the White House 


A chronological graph of White House 
relations with the press reveals some en- 
couraging “ups’’ and ominous “downs.” 

In the middle of the Watergate exposes 
when the President was remaining aloof 
from contact with the press, Clay White- 
head, director of the White House Office 
of Telecommunications Policy, dropped a 
bombshell by stating the administration 
was preparing legislation to hold radio 
and television operators responsible for 
the objectivity of news programs as a 
criteria for license renewals. On Dec. 18, 
1972, before a Sigma Delta Chi group, he 
referred to the dissemination of “ideologi- 
cal plugola” in network news and said 
local station owners “can no longer accept 
network standards of taste, violence and 
decency in programming.” 

Five months later, President Nixon in a 
nationwide broadcast April 30, partially 
confirmed what the press had been un- 
covering, announced the resignations 
of four White House aides, and 
said: “It was the (American) system that 
has brought the facts to light and that 
will bring those guilty to justice. A sys- 
tem that in this case has included a deter- 
mined grand jury, honest prosecutors, a 
courageous judge—John Sirica—and a vi- 
gorous free press.” 

This was followed by the President’s 
surprise visit to the White House press 
office where he said: “Ladies and gentle- 
men of the press, we have had our differ- 
ences in the past and I hope you give me 
hell every time you think I’m wrong. I 
hope I’m worthy of your trust.” Then 
White House Press Secretary Ron Zi- 
egler, apologized to the Washington Post 
and two of its reporters whom he had 
previously accused of “shabby journal- 
ism” and “a blatant effort at character 
assassination.” 

E&P said at the time “it all seemed to 
indicate an unusual Spring thaw in press- 
government relations.” 


To backtrack a bit: In mid-June 1972, 
John D. Erlichman, executive director of 
the White House domestic council—whose 
resignation was accepted this April—said 
the reason the President didn’t hold more 
press conferences was that “he doesn’t get 
very good questions at press conferences. 
Frankly, he goes in there for half an hour 
and gets a lot of flabby and fairly dumb 
questions. It doesn’t really elucidate very 
much. “He quoted the President as say- 
ing: “Isn’t it extraordinary how poor the 
quality of the questions are?” 

Within a week, the President repudi- 
ated Erlichman’s comments. In answer to 
a question he said “you are not dumb and 
flabby . .. In looking over the transcripts 
of various press conferences, I have not 
seen many softballs and I don’t want any 
because it is only the hardball that you 
can hit and strike out on.” 


Which brings us up to the present. 


His televised press conference from San 
Clemente the end of August brought him 
a lot of hardball questions about Water- 
gate. He was credited by most observers, 
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even his critics, with fielding them admi- 
rably and that he “scored points” with his 
performance. It was suggested in many 
places that the President does so well at 
press conferences he should hold them 
more often. 

Last week’s on-again off-again speech 
and/or press conference brought more 
hard ball questions but also brought a few 
curve balls, to continue the President’s 
phraseology. 

This observer cringed at the fourth 
question by Dan Rather of CBS: “I won- 
der if you could share with us your 
thoughts, tell us what goes through your 
mind when you hear of people who love 
this country and people who believe in you 
say reluctantly that perhaps you should 
resign or be impeached.” We thought it 
was impertinent. 

Some NBC pundits on the Monday 
morning “Today” show categorized it as 
“rude.” 

Paul Healy in the New York News Oct. 
31 said that question “triggered his (the 
President’s) anger.” He added “two re- 
porters who got the floor proceeded to 
prove his point about press hostility by 
acting as if they were the prosecutors and 
he was a defendant.” They were the ques- 
tions that repeated “is it credible” three 
times, and “could you explain the ration- 
ale of a law and order administration 
covering up evidence—prima-facie— 
evidence of high crimes and misdemean- 
ors?” Not to mention the one about “how 
you are bearing up emotionally under the 
stress of recent events.” 


The President boiled over at these ques- 
tions and lashed out once again at the 
“electronic media for ‘outrageous, vicious, 
distorted . . . frantic, hysterical, report- 
ing.” 

It could almost be predicted that three 
days later some White House official 
would raise the specter of breaking up or 
controlling the television networks—just 
as Whitehead had done under similar cir- 
cumstances a year ago. This time it was 
Patrick Buchanan, speechwriter for the 
President, who used a CBS network tele- 
vision appearance to state that the net- 


works have too much power and “every 
legal and constitutional means ought to be 
considered to break up that dominance.’’ 
He suggested anti-trust legislation to be 
used but he insisted these views were his 
own and not that of the administration. It 
is difficult to accept his views as having 
been independently arrived at. 

What was once an understandable ad- 
versary relationship between the White’ 
House and the press has now turned into 
a contest of punch and counter-punch| 
which is not good for either side, nor for 
the American public. | 

ry 


IAPA forms free press 
‘first line of defense’ 


The Inter American Press Association 
has disclosed the appointment of a 
48-member Committee on Freedom of the 
Press and Information. 

The appointments were made by Robert 
U. Brown, president of Epiror & PuB- 
LISHER who was elected president of the 
IAPA at its annual meeting in Boston, 
October 15 to 19. 

German E. Ornes, publisher of El 
Caribe, Santo Domingo, was re-appointed 
chairman of the organization’s “watchdog 
committee.” Appointed first, second and 
third vicechairmen were: Guido Fernan- 
dez, of La Nacién, San José, Costa Rica; 
Charles L. Dancey, of the Peoria (IIl.) 
Journal-Star, and Diana Julio de Massot, 
of La Nueva Provincia, Bahia Blanca, 
Argentina. 

The committee, which Brown described 
as “the IAPA’s first line of defense” in its 
struggle for freedom of information and 
opinion in the Western Hemisphere, will 
function until the organization’s next an- 
nual meeting beginning October 14, 1974, 
in Caracas, Venezuela. ; 

: ) 


Ink prices raised 


Millmaster Onyx Corporation, through 
its United States Printing Ink subsidiary, 
announced that effective December 1, 
1978, it will increase prices of letterpress 
newspaper black inks. 

Prices on these inks to bulk customers 
using tank-truck or tank-car deliveries 
will increase by %¢ per pound. Shipments 
in fifty-five gallon drums will now be 15¢ 
per pound F.O.B. Plant. 


RUNNING A NEWSPAPER 
IS YOUR BUSINESS. 


SELLING IT IS OURS. 


Brokers of Newspaper, Radio, CATV & TV Properties 


Washington, D.C.: 


1100 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 20036 (202) 393-3456 


Chicago: 
1429 Tribune Tower, 60611 (312) 337-2754 


Dallas: 
1511 Bryan Street, 75201 (214) 748-0345 


San Francisco: 
111 Sutter Street, 94104 (415) 392-5671 
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for medical journalism above and beyond... 


the american medical association 
announces the 1973 medical journalism 
awards competition 


The AMA awards program has as its purpose the recognition of those 
outstanding achievements in medical journalism which have contributed 
to a better public understanding of health and medicine. 


Awards of $1,000 in each of five categories will be presented to the entries 
selected by the Medical Journalism Awards Committee. The categories 
of competition are: 


Magazines Radio Television 
Newspapers Editorials 


The deadline for all entries is February 1, 1974. For complete information 
on rules and submission of entries, please write to: 


Medical Journalism Awards Committee 
American Medical Association 

535 North Dearborn Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 


The inroads of civilization are making many 

of our birds and animals extinct. Saving them is one 
of Our conservation priorities. 
If you, as anewspaperman or woman. have been 
involved with wildlife preservation —or other ecological 
matters —during 1973, and your work has been published 
in a newspaper, you are eligible to compete for cash prizes 
totaling $10,000 in The Scripps-Howard Foundation's 

10th annual Edward J. Meeman Conservation Awards. 


Conservation, for the purposes of the Meeman Awards. #& 


embraces the environment and the forces that affect it 
Wildlife preservation is one of them. Entries can also deal 
with soil, water, clean air, forests. vegetation, overpopulation, 
even technology and recycling. Material can be news and 
feature stories, columns, editorials. as well as photographic 
reports and essays. Cartoons will also be accepted 
A new conservation slogan could prove prizeworthy. 
There is no entry blank. One first prize of $2500 will 
be awarded. The remaining $7500 will be distributed in 
number and amount at the discretion of the judges. 
Work submitted in the 1973 competition must be post- 
marked no later than Feb. 15, 1974, and received by the 
judging committee within eight days thereafter. Each entry 
must be accompanied by a sponsoring letter, and all entries 
become the property of The Scripps-Howard Foundation. 
Send entries to the Meeman Awards at the address below. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 


mw 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


